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PREFACE 


On September 25 1985 Governor George Deukmejian signed 

into law A B 2104 (Chapter 965 of the Statutes of 1985) 
This legislation established under the administration of 
the California State Archives a State Government Oral 
History Program to provide through the use of oral history 
a continuing documentation of state policy development as 
reflected in California’s legislative and executive 
history 

The following interview is one of a series of oral 
histories undertaken for inclusion in the state program 
These interviews offer insights into the actual workings 
of both the legislative and executive processes and policy 
mechanisms They also offer an increased understanding of 
the men and women who create legislation and implement 
state policy Further they provide an overview of issue 
development in California state government and of how both 
the legislative and executive branches of government deal 
with issues and problems facing the state 

Interviewees are chosen primarily on the basis of their 
contributions to and influence on the policy process of 
the state of California They include members of the 
legislative and executive branches of the state government 
as well as legislative staff advocates members of the 
media and other people who played significant roles in 
specific issue areas of major and continuing importance to 
California 

By authorizing the California State Archives to work 
cooperatively with oral history units at California 
colleges and universities to conduct interviews this 
program is structured to take advantage of the resources 
and expertise in oral history available through 
California's several institutionally based programs 



Participating as cooperating institutions in the State 
Government Oral History Program are 


Oral History Program 
History Department 

California State University Fullerton 

Oral History Program 

Center for California Studies 

California State University Sacramento 

Oral History Program 
Claremont Graduate School 

Regional Oral History Office 

The Bancroft Library 
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University of California Los Angeles 


The establishment of the California State Archives State 
Government Oral History Program marks one of the most 
significant commitments made by any state toward the 
preservation and documentation of its governmental his¬ 
tory It supplements the often fragmentary historical 
written record by adding an organized primary source 
enriching the historical Information available on given 
topics and allowing for more thorough historical analysis 
As such the program through the preservation and publi¬ 
cation of interviews such as the one which follows will 
be of lasting value to current and future generations of 
scholars citizens and leaders 


John F Burns 
State Archivist 


July 27 1988 
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[Session 1 January 17 1989] 

[Begin Tape 1 Side A] 

VASQUEZ Mr Ringer to begin this oral history would you 
tell me something about your personal background? 

RINGER I was born August 8 1918 in Pittsburgh Pennsyl¬ 

vania My mother [Lola B Farrell] and father 
[Walter L Ringer] were both from New Castle 
Pennsylvania a town sixty-eight miles north of 
Pittsburgh He was a manager for the Florsheim 
Shoe Stores He was Dutch-English my mother 
Irish Her father John E [Farrell] was a 
railroad worker I have a sister June [Ringer] 
two years older a brother Harry [W Ringer] two 
years younger Our early life was quite tur¬ 
bulent My father was a troubleshooter for 
Florsheim then a family-owned company He'd be 
sent from one city to another to try to build up 
business at stores that were failing So between 
the time I enrolled m kindergarten until I went 
to high school I attended altogether eleven 
schools including Huntington Park High School 
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where I graduated That's the extent of my 
education 

When did you leave Pennsylvania 7 

I was twelve years old That was fifty-eight 

years ago That’d be 1930 

Why did you come out to California? 

Unemployment My mother's father and mother 
[Blanche Farrell] were out here My father at 
that time was out of work and so we came out 
here Also my mother's and father's marriage was 
not a very strong one and she wanted to be out 
here with her children because she saw the end of 
the marriage which came in 1933 My father just 
left the family and went back to New Castle 
Pennsylvania 

My brother and I both had to work We both 
sold newspapers on street corners That was our 
sole income My father never sent us money We 
had paper routes I worked briefly in a bindery 
I helped deliver milk My brother and I had to 
work 

In high school I never really thought of 
journalism at all as a career but it was an easy 
course so I took journalism in high school 
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At Huntington Park High? 

At Huntington Park High I took it in my sopho¬ 
more year I was sixteen and m those days--they 
may still have it--they had what they called 
Boy's Day A boy from high school would be 
mayor city council and a boy would be editor of 
the Huntington Park Signal Well I was chosen to 
do that So I went over and spent the day [a] 
Friday working on the Signal and the editor 
named [Lester] Les Adams gave me a job 
As [what] 9 

Everything I had a bicycle I had to go out 
every afternoon after school to the city of South 
Gate and get all the building permits and police 
reports and fires pedal back to the Signal office 
and write it up The next morning I had to be 
there at 5 30 in the morning to take the copy off 
the wire machine and edit the sports section 
Then I'd go to high school where I was a junior 
and editor of the school newspaper 
What was it called 9 Do you remember 9 
Spartan Shield As a consequence of this I was 
working till 10 00 or 11 00 at night and getting 
up at 5 00 in the morning So in my junior year 
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when I edited the Spartan Shield I failed jour¬ 
nalism for nonattendance And then in my senior 
year I was editing the school annual called El 
Recuerdo I failed English for nonattendance 
But I had an immediate aptitude for newspaper 
work 

Are there any journalists m your family? 

No A curious thing when I first went to work 
for the Signal the newspaper distributor for whom 
I sold newspapers in the afternoon said I couldn't 
walk out on him He had to find someone to take 
my corner which was at Slauson [Avenue] and 
Pacific [Boulevard] m Huntington Park So there 
was a period of about three weeks where I was 
selling Signals in the afternoon which contained 
stories that I had written with my byline 
[Laughter] 

I left the Signal and worked on a series of 
community newspapers in Huntington Park Maywood 
and Bell Then a fellow by the name of Charter 
Grant published a statewide liquor newspaper that 
went to liquor stores and bars 
Do you remember what the name of that was? 

The Retail Liquor Bulletin It was also known as 
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the green sheet ' He published it at a plant 
where I was working and I helped him edit and put 
it out He offered me a job and I went downtown 
to Eighth [Street] and Broadway to his offices I 
was working there editing this statewide liquor 
newspaper when I enlisted in the Coast Guard 
When would that have been 9 
It would have been [in 1942] 

Before we get into the Coast Guard let me ask 
you In your family life in your upbringing who 
had the most impact on your social consciousness 9 
No one really I was a fairly wild kid I had no 
respect for my father at all [He was] a womanizer 
and a drinker In high school for instance I 
drank and smoked My mother always said You’re 
getting more like your father every day So they 
were not really great years The teens were a 
very bad time for me And yet after the service 
when I came home my mother and I developed a 
very very good relationship--an excellent rela¬ 
tionship 

There was never any role-model relationship [with 
anyone] in terms of journalism 9 You sort of just 
slipped into it is that it 9 
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RINGER No I'll tell you what it was I sold the [ Los 
Angeles ] Examiner newspaper at night and I was 
absolutely fascinated by Arthur Brisbane who wrote 
a page-one column every day I was struck by his 
writing style with brief terse sentences—the 
clarity of his writing—and that got me to think¬ 
ing a little bit about newspapers and I got books 
like Richard Harding Davis's Foreign Correspondent 
from the library 1 It was that period [when] I 
was already taking journalism In high school it 
was an easy course but then I began to think 
seriously about it This is interesting stuff 
It's something I'd like to do I've always had a 
knack for writing I was writing poems when I was 
a kid 

When I was fourteen or fifteen years old 
there used to be a fellow named [William] Bill 
Henry who had a column in the Los Angeles Times 
and I'd submit poems at that age that he published 
So I've always had a knack for writing In fact 
anything that I've done I'd been hired as a 


1 Notes of a War Correspondent New York 
Charles Scribner and Sons 1910 
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writer [Governor Edmund G Pat Brown Sr ] 
didn't hire me for my knowledge of government or 
that he hired me as a writer 
That's always been your strong suit? 

That *s it 

Now you went into the service then What year 
would that be 9 
Pearl Harbor was 
Nineteen forty-one 

'Forty two I actually I never heard of the 

Coast Guard 

Why the Coast Guard 9 

It was a Saturday I had a date with a girl at 
noon To be very frank I'd been drafted 1A and 
I did not want to go into the army So I went to 
the Federal Building downtown I didn't know 
anything except the navy because I always loved 
boats and ships I went in and there were long 
lines of people in front of every desk 

So there was a chief boatswain's mate there 
with all kinds of gold hash marks I said How 
long does it take to get into this man’s navy 9 " 

He said We will wait for you I said "No 


really please ' He said Two or three hours 
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I said I can't I've got a date at noon He 
said We'll wait for you And I walked out 

Believe it or not there was a big sign right 
outside that said Join the Coast Guard No 
Waiting I went up to the eleventh floor and 
there was nobody there and I enlisted 
[Laughter] 

So you got into the Coast Guard? 

Yes 

Well tell me something about your service 
I had a very easy first year and a half or so 
The Coast Guard when I enlisted opened a 
training base at the isthmus Catalina Island and 
we were the first ones to arrive And because we 
were we then became ship's company And we all 
stayed on as drill instructors and all of this I 
had done some sailing before the war I love 
sailing So I was teaching knots and splices and 
seamanship and putting out a base newspaper I 
guess I was there a year and a half 
Do you remember the name of the paper 7 
We called it the Islander and incidentally there 
is a paper there now called the Islander in 
Avalon But I finally got tired of it I really 
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wanted to get into the war and I was a boatswain's 
mate I was third class—maybe it 1 s called 
coxswain—but it's third class boatswain's mate 
But everybody was a boatswain's mate Musicians 
were boatswain's mates Anything that they didn't 
know what to do with they were boatswain's mate 
So there was no way of advancing in that rating at 
all 

I went back to Manhattan Beach New York and 
I wanted to get a seagoing rate I went to the 
quartermaster school there And then immediately 
after graduation—my rate was now third class 
quartermaster—I was shipped to the Philippines 
and was assigned to a PC [patrol craft]—anti¬ 
submarine a small boat 183-footer We saw quite 

a lot of action We were at Leyte Tacloban 
Samar Okinawa and we were at Buckner Bay on 
patrol when they dropped the [atomic] bomb on 
[Japan] and that was it Then I came home 
What effect did that have on you? [Dropping] the 
[atomic] bomb? 

At the time I had no moral compunctions about it 
I was just glad the war was over glad to get 


home 
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Incidentally the one thing my father did 
bequeath me was I've always been a Democrat a 
liberal Democrat My father was a tremendous 
admirer of FDR [Franklin Delano Roosevelt] and 
worked for him I think FDR’s death was the most 
shattering thing that happened to me during the 
war more than being m action or anything else 
What was your question again * 7 
I was asking you really about your service 
experience What did you learn about yourself or 
about the United States being in the service * 7 Any 
surprises ' 7 Any confirmations ' 7 

No I was not superpatriotic at all Probably 
if I could have stayed out of the service I would 
have But when I got the draft notice that 
You re next The whole idea of hand-to- 

hand combat lying around in mud holes—I couldn't 
take Also I spent a lot of time on the water 
so the navy was the obvious thing to go into I 
like life at sea even m action And I was 
scared Everybody was scared to death but I 
would have stayed m I think if I could have 
kept a good rating I liked the service I know 
now it would have been a terrible mistake but I 
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was very immature at the time 

What is it that you like about the sea? 

I like the isolation of being a speck and in that 
vast area nobody's fencing you in 
Or crowding you out 7 

I think ships are beautiful It's a terrible 
thing to say but I think these weapons of 
destruction are so beautiful 

One thing I omitted There was a period when 
I went up to Santa Barbara Two other fellows and 
I started a paper called the Santa Barbara 
Independent 

Is this before or after the war 7 
This was before the war and that was the year 
Roosevelt ran against [Wendell L ] Willkie 
[1940] Although I was a Democrat and my two 
partners were Democrats we weren 1 t doing very 
well with the paper The Santa Barbara News Press 
was dominant You simply couldn t get 
advertising 

So did you ever have an opportunity to meet Mr 
[Thomas More] Storke 7 
Tom Storke 7 
Yes 
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No No I met his son [Charles] but not Tom 
Storke but it was useful 

Was it your idea to form an alternative to what 
was a pretty conservative paper 7 
Well no We were a weekly throwaway What 
happened is that [ News Press ] newspaper 
advertising rates were quite high They had a 
monopoly and we thought we could go up there and 
get a lot of small advertisers and make some 
money We took over a defunct newspaper The 
creditors let us take it over for nothing with 
the understanding that a percentage of the profit 
would go to them 
What paper was that 7 
Santa Barbara Independent 

So you didn t change the name you just took it 
over 7 

Yes What happened was that someone would 
advertise with us and then the word would come 
down from Storke Most people owed him money 'I 
don’t care if you advertise with me or not he 
would say but don’t advertise with him at 
all But not long before the election that year 
a woman called us from Montecito and she said 
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Gee I think it's terrible the way the News Press 
is endorsing Franklin Delano Roosevelt and no one 
is telling the truth about Mr Willkie I didn't 
take the call but she said 1 Does your paper plan 
to endorse Mr Willkie? So Philip Nordli one of 
the partners said Yes we really want to but 
it's a serious question whether we can survive 
until the election I’d like to help you 

survive through the election she said Send 
someone around my house to pick up a check for 
$8 000 So we wanted to quit then but we kept 
publishing right through the election and then 
split up what was left and headed out 
What did you learn about newspaper work in that 
experience 9 

See by that time I'd worked a lot of papers 
Did you see yourself ultimately becoming a pub¬ 
lisher or owner of a newspaper? 

No Never The closest I came to it was the 
Santa Barbara Independent It’s not to my credit 
either but I have never been a high achiever m 
terms of wanting to advance myself 

On the governor's staff for instance there 
was all kinds of jockeying for positions There 
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was a certain point where Hale Champion became 
director of Finance--he had been executive secre¬ 
tary— that Pat offered me the job 
Executive secretary? 

Executive secretary yes Hale called me and 
asked me to come up and bring Vivian [Ringer] with 
me I said I would And Hale told me he really 
didn't think I should take it that I didn't have 
much experience in government I had the gover¬ 
nor’s confidence but I really didn’t have the 
experience in government He was quite right 
But still at that point I could have said To 
hell with that " and I could have been executive 
secretary if I had wanted it 

I've always enjoyed writing That's what I 
enjoy doing I've always been handsomely paid for 
it and I just never wanted the responsibility of 
ordering other people about Maybe it's something 
about my feeling about the sea I was a night 
city editor of the old [ Los Angeles ] Daily News 
and I had a staff I really didn't like ordering 
people about I'm a purist about writing Every¬ 
thing that came across the desk I wanted to 
rewrite So no I never wanted that At the Los 
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Angeles Times when I was writing editorials 

there was an opening for chief editorial runner 

second in charge of the department I said I 

didn't want it Too much hassle 

What year did you get out of the service 9 

I got out of the service in '46 

What did you do then? 

That's when I came home and was going to go to USC 
[University of Southern California] law school I 
planned on enrolling on the G I Bill made a mis¬ 
take on the preceding Friday of going to Don's Bar 
at Thirteenth [Street] and Pico [Boulevard] to 
lift a few with old friends and got a little bit 
high [Charles] Charlie Judson who was managing 
editor walked over and I was introduced to him 
Managing editor of 

The Daily News And he said Why don't you come 
to work at the Daily News? I told him I would 
So I never got to law school never got to 
college I don't regret it 
You don't? 

My wife and I have had a hell of a good life 
We've spent a lot of time in Europe We never 
wanted for anything 
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You' re constantly surrounded by people who 
are terribly ambitious A lot of people worked 
for Brown mostly lawyers because they wanted to 
be appointed to the bench Other people wanted 
the relationship because it would be useful to 
them as lobbyists afterwards--their contact with 
the governor 
Why didn't you do it 7 

I don't know I didn't like the game I only 
wanted to write 

Is that why you wanted to work for the 
government 7 Because you wanted to write 7 
There's an interesting story there That was a 
bit of a fluke There are annual newspaper con¬ 
tests in Los Angeles and there's a $1 000 award 
for the best-written news story on deadline So I 
came in one Saturday morning I was not a prize 
winner and discovered that a fellow named 
[Liecester] Les Wagner of the Los Angeles Mirror 
News had written the winner the $1 000 There 
was only one problem with it I had written the 
story and the city editor who had made a mistake 
had inadvertently sent it in under Les's name 
So I produced my dupes and you kept your dupes 
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and it was clear that it was my story not Les's 
No one said anything to Les who was quite 
old then and I don't think he really knew So I 
went to the city editor [Henry] Hank Osborne and 
said 'Hank I don't give a damn about the 
publicity or my picture m the paper but I want 
the $1 000 And he said Roy I'm in a lot of 
trouble There’s a new publisher there a new 
managing editor I'm in a lot of trouble now 
without admitting a mistake like this Why don't 
you just pad your expense account until you're a 
thousand ahead'? I said I can't do that I 
wouldn't do that I was very very upset 

Hale had called me once before about the job 
with Brown and I didn't express too much interest 
m it But on Christmas Eve Osborne made the 
mistake of coming up and putting his arm around me 
and saying Well I hope everything's forgotten 
This was I960 9 

Yes It just outraged me I never did get the 
$1 000 I was outraged I was sitting there 
simmering because you know at that time you had 
office parties I'd had a few drinks The 


phone rang and it was Hale Champion I said 
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I'll be up there the first of the year I 
walked over and told Hank what he could do with 
his job That's how it happened Probably if 
I'd gotten the thousand dollars I mean I 

was treated very well at the Mirror [ News ] I was 
editing the book section I was being paid extra 
for that I probably wouldn't have gone 

The governor's job didn't pay all that much 
money The one area which I could flaw Brown is 
money I was never paid on the governor’s staff 
the full amount that the budget called for Not 
many of the staff were 
Why is that 7 

I don't know Pat grew up in a frugal family 
His father was a failed businessman I don't know 
what it was but it wouldn't have been money out 
of his pocket In other words that money just 
stayed m the budget It was just held over It 
didn't go to poor kids or it didn't build free¬ 
ways It was just unexpended money 
Does this tell you something about how he 
organized finances for the state 7 He was 
notorious for balancing budgets 

Of course you remember his first term There was 


RINGER 
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all kinds of money I mean it's easy to come up 
with a Master Plan for Higher Education if you can 
build it It's easy More freeways were built 
then than during any time of history but the 
money was there But the point is also that he 
was willing to spend it 

On the water project there had been decades 
of controversy--the north opposed shipping it the 
aqueduct Brown put it together his first year 
And god knows Look now the water we've lost 
from the Colorado [River] to Arizona the cost of 
litigation over our rights in the Owens Valley 
God knows where southern California would be if 
that project had not been built A 

tremendous stimulus for agriculture in the whole 
Central Valley 

I really think I try to be objective but I 
can't think of a governor except Hiram [W ] 
Johnson who is specifically identified with some¬ 
thing major With Johnson of course it was the 
fight against the railroads the referendum the 
initiative Try to identify anything with 
[Governor James] Rolf [Jr ] with [Governor 
Goodwin J ] Goodie Knight with [Governor Frank 
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F ] Merriam or with [Governor] Ronald [W ] 

Reagan or [Governor Edmund G ] 'Jerry Brown 
[Jr ]--except his appointees many of them con¬ 
troversial You can't think of things--major 
initiatives undertaken--that somehow changed the 
state physically or sociologically 

My god under Brown the water project the 
Master Plan for Higher Education the huge sums 
that were poured into mental health remedial 
education the first Fair Employment Practices 
Act’*’ in the state's history the Unruh Act 
prohibiting discrimination m the market place — 
Incredible number of achievements 1 2 Can you 
identify Reagan with anything 7 

Well his stand was usually reactive to something 
That's right That's right But you know 
interestingly enough until Brown was elected to a 
second term He was only the third two-term 

governor m the history of the state Hiram 
Johnson was elected to two terms Warren to 
three But all of Warren's prestige came later on 


1 A B 91 1959 Leg Sess Cal Stat 121 (1959) 

2 A B 2319 1961 Leg Sess Cal Stat 1214 (1961) 
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the court not having anything to do with being 
governor of California Warren had all those war¬ 
time revenues and didn't spend them on anything 
useful No I really think that Brown fairly 
should be coupled with Hiram Johnson 
So on the one hand he's very frugal when it 
comes to paying people to work for him but he's 
quite willing to be lavish when it comes to social 
programs How did you come to the attention of 
the governor or Hale Champion? 

Well the governor was very active m the campaign 
for the water bonds and I had this experience in 
political PR [public relations] issues So a 
friend of mine 

Working for [Herbert] Baus and [William] Ross 
[Political Consultants] 7 
Baus and Ross 

We really didn t get that on tape I don t think 
very much what you did after the war We have 
you all of a sudden working for the newspaper 
But you did some free-lance work for the water 
bond campaign is that correct 9 
When the Daily News folded in '55 I worked 


briefly for Variety of the entertainment trade 
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reviewing television and nightclub acts And then 
I was hired by a firm called Baus and Ross 
Interesting how the firm came together Herb Baus 
and Bill Ross each had been independent 
practitioners handling small campaigns 

At that time the Los Angeles Times really 
ran this town Carlton Williams the city hall 
man had an office next to the mayor Both Baus 
and Ross wanted to get to the water bond cam¬ 
paign It may have been an earlier campaign In 
any case they went to talk to Carlton Williams 
who was the political editor for the Times He 
says Each of you is too small If you become 
partners you can have the campaign I mean the 
Times determined who got what campaign 

So Baus and Ross became partners and they 
hired me to do the writing and the propaganda on a 
sewer bond issue It was on the ballot It 
passed I worked at a couple of other campaigns 
with them and then I was hired to do the 
propaganda for [Proposition] B on baseball for the 
Dodger referendum which turned over the 315 acres 
in Chavez Ravine to [Thomas] O'Malley And then I 
quit there I went to work for the Mirror [ News ] 
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where I was working when I went to work for Brown 
Okay now you 1 re going to tell me how you came to 
the attention of Brown’s staff 
Well I was covering a murder trial up in 
Ventura It was the [Elizabeth] Ma Duncan 
Case 1 She’s the woman who hired two illegal 
Hispanics to murder her pregnant daughter-in- 
law There I met a reporter from San Francisco 
Chronicle named [Thomas] Tommy Matthews and we 
hit it off right away 

Tommy now has a very successful Democratic 
direct mail solicitation for candidates and 
issues and he's m Washington He and I hit it 
off right away and became friends He was from 
San Francisco He'd spent weekends with my wife 
and I here Well he got the job handling public 
relations for southern California for the water 
bond campaign--public relations and advertising 
And he really couldn’t find a second guy to work 
with him that would actually do the writing while 
he was making contacts 

So the Times Mirror [Company] supported the 


1 People v Duncan 53 Cal 2d 803 (1960) 
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water bonds obviously because of Tejon Ranch 
and very readily the paper told me to go ahead if 
I wanted to work on my own time on the water 
bond That's what I did And Hale and the 
governor saw all of the ads and were aware of the 
spots that I was writing 

Pressure was finally put on him that he had 
to have a representative m southern California 
It was ridiculous that there was no one here in 
southern California for the governor So he 
started casting about and they remembered my work 
on the water bonds Also they contacted-- Eugene 
Wyman was a big Democratic fundraiser He was 
married to Rosalind [ Roz ] Wyman who was then on 
the [Los Angeles] City Council She had been a 
strong advocate of the Dodger referendum She was 
one of them who put it together so she remembered 
me because of that campaign So when he called 
down here my name kept coming up Roz Wyman 
would mention my name Tommy Matthews says You 
have to hire this guy Finally they did They 
hired me over [John F ] Jack Burby's objections 
One he thought I was too old I was forty- 
three And he thought that there were too many 
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newspaper people on the governor's staff Hale 
from the [ San Francisco ] Chronicle Jack Burby was 
from the Chronicle Dick Kline was from the San 
Francisco Examiner I was from the Mirror 
[ News ] Brown had the feeling that newspaper men 

made damn good people m government They had 
questioning minds they were persistent Later 
on Roger Ellingson left the Sacramento Bee to 
work for him John McDonald left the Chronicle — 
Dick Kline left the Examiner and came over and 
worked for Brown Brown liked newspapermen He 
liked having them around 

So you became associate press secretary? 

No My actual title was the governor's repre¬ 
sentative m Los Angeles 
What were your duties ' 7 

I was in the old State Building There were 
problems down here with people and I would talk to 
them People would be mad because they hadn't 
gotten their savings and loan charters and I 
would have to try and appease them Also he 
relied on me quite strongly for recommendations on 
appointments I interviewed people down here he 
was thinking of putting on the bench 
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Oh really 7 In tandem with his appointments 
secretary 7 

Yes The appointments secretary and the state bar 
which gives them ratings whether qualified well- 
qualified or not But Brown liked me to spend 
some time with these people 

Incidentally one of the first people who 
ever came m was Mervyn M Dymally and he was 
looking for judgeship for a friend of his He had 
just arrived here from the Caribbean He's from 
there 

I would attend commission hearings and things 
down here that interested the governor do reports 
I basically reported on the political climate— 
things he ought to be doing people he ought to be 
seeing But as soon as the legislature was called 
into session I moved to Sacramento I’d be away 
six or seven months at a time yes 
What does that tell you about the political power 
distribution of the state at the time? The 
governor would have only one person down here--and 
this was already halfway into his first term--as 
his representative 


RINGER 


Yes Well one Brown is San Francisco 


He lives 
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here now and he loves it: but all of his close 
friends were from San Francisco A lot of the 
people down here the money-raisers weren t 
people he knew too well and he was a little 
distrustful of the big money down here and of the 
people 

But actually there's very little going on in 
the governor's L A office All the state 
departments have offices m Los Angeles social 
welfare employment—regulatory agencies There 
are state offices all over Los Angeles About the 
only real function the governor's office had here 
was issuing notary licenses and renewing licenses 
I had a woman in the office who did nothing but 
that So the action was all up there 
Did he depend much on contributions from people 
here in Los Angeles ' 7 You said he was distrustful 
of big money but who were his supporters 9 
As in San Francisco many of his large 
contributors were Jewish In two different 
campaigns I was payrolled by [Howard] Ahmanson of 
Home Savings [of America] but Home Savings also 
payrolled someone on the other side This was 
before it was illegal to do this 



The Warschaws [Lou and Carmen] insurance 
people were big supporters the Wymans raised 
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money Mark Taper It's hard to name all of 
them Most of his money down here came from 

wealthy Jews as was true with Ben Swig and those 
people in San Francisco 

VASQUEZ Did you ever know Manning [J ] Post? 

RINGER Very well yes 

VASQUEZ Was he a contributor and supporter of Brown 9 

RINGER Manning was on the Little Hoover Commission 91 

VASQUEZ Right 

RINGER I'm sure he contributed money I'm sure he raised 
money He was a Volkswagen dealer in the [San 
Fernando] Valley Many contributors wanted 
things They wanted judgeships they wanted a 
bank charter an S and L charter But Brown very 
shrewd always appointed tough commissioners 

Preston [N ] Silbaugh was a tough savings and 
loan commissioner Bart Litton was a big contri¬ 
butor I remember one year Bart Litton came up 
with this calendar for Litton Savings and Loan 

T Commission on California State Government 

Organization and Economy 
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which said The Strongest: Savings and Loan 
Association in the World ' and he had them 
printed Silbaugh said How the hell can you 
make that claim? How do you prove that? You 
can't prove it and you can't use those things 
And Litton must have spent thousands on these 
things He was not permitted to use them 
You said people always want something m politics 
when they make donations especially large 
donors What do you think wealthy Jews m 
southern California wanted 7 

Well one they'd never had a governor No one 
ever listened to them or cared about them I 
mean Earl Warren certainly didn't turn to the 
Jewish community for money Goodie Knight 
certainly didn't They were with the big oil 
companies the railroads the Reagan-type of 
friends 

And also I must say this Most Jewish 
people I've met in politics are liberal people 
Their whole background—of Europe the pogroms 
the whole thing Brown was much more their 

kind of guy He was a liberal person I mean 
his staff was integrated Jews Hispanics women 
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fair employment practices He was on the side of 
the angels Things were very important not just 
to the Jewish community but to anyone with any 
kind of social consciousness at all But he 
always appointed top people Preston Silbaugh for 
instance At that time to get a savings and loan 
charter all you had to do was establish that 
there was a trading area of 50 000 people 
presently not represented by one If you want to 
talk about gerrymandering I mean that district 
could run from Beverly Hills clear to San Pedro if 
you get a corridor in there [Laughter] They 
just had to establish that you were financially 
responsible--that you had the money to sustain 
losses 

At that time in Brown's first term an S and 
L charter was worth a million dollars It was 
immediately worth it and many people got charters 
and ran the association for a year or two and then 
sold out to the big ones To Home to Great 
Western [Bank] are the big ones—handsome 
profits 

Brown insulated himself from this This may 
be naive but I really think that anyone who came 
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up to Pat and said Pat if you put my brother- 
in-law on the bench I'11 give you $50 000 I 
don’t think anyone would ever have dared to ap¬ 
proach the governor in that way 
Well he was approached indirectly 
Well I'm sure that Don Bradley would say Pat 
so-and-so has raised a lot of money for us this 
year Her husband would certainly like to be on 
the bench But still if that person did not get 
a good rating from the state bar he d probably 
not get it 

Did he not have some controversies with the 
minority community over appointment of judges—of 
people—who may not have been experienced 
Yes Well this is the problem I encountered 
frankly Brown told me I want to put more 
Hispanics and blacks on the bench Talk to as 
many as you can But then you ran into the law 
which reads that to sit on the court you had to 
have X number of years in civil and criminal 
practice and it was hard to find an Hispanic or 
black lawyer here who had any civil background at 
all Most of it is criminal 

It was hard to find blacks who had practiced 
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any civil law at all and they simply did not 
qualify or they had not been lawyers long 
enough Some of the brightest people you'd talk 

to have only been out of law school for three 
years and would be marvelous on the bench But 
they lacked the credentials Brown would have 
appointed many more 

Let's get when you went to work in the governor's 
staff How was the staff organized 9 Do you 
remember who the players were? Was Executive 
Secretary Hale Champion 9 

Yes Hale had been press secretary and he was 
elevated to executive secretary Jack Burby was 
the press secretary Do you want to know about 
their duties at this point 9 
As you understood them 

Yes Jack 1 s duties largely were to see the 
governor was never taken by surprise at press 
conferences Brown held weekly press con¬ 
ferences So there was a thorough briefing 
Was he good at press conferences 9 
Very Brown was good He was good because Jack 
gave him marvelous briefings Jack would keep 
track of everything that was going on What was 
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happening to this piece of legislation Should we 
tear down the trees on the levee because of the 
flooding 9 

[End Tape 1 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 1 Side B] 

RINGER You can't believe the requests that come in for 
the governor--that the South Bay Rotary Club is 
having its annual dinner could it have a message 
from the governor? You did all these things 
Someone had to write the stuff 

My work suddenly became two things They 
discovered I had an aptitude for speech writing 
So I began doing all the governor's major 
speeches CDC [California Democratic Council] 
Commonwealth Club Town Hall National Press Club 
in Washington Burby and I wrote all of his poli¬ 
tical speeches But Hale also gave me the job of 
doing the propaganda on the governor's legislative 
program That was when a bill was introduced 

VASQUEZ Give me an example of one of the campaigns for a 
piece of legislation 

RINGER Well let's say the governor's going to put in a 
bill for the state's Fair Employment Practices 
Commission [FEPC] One I'd go talk to the 
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authors I’d have a copy of the bill on hand 
I'd talk to the authors You'd want to give them 
a lot of credit the senate and the assembly 
authors The governor announced today that he 
would introduce in the new session of legislature 
a measure calling for the elimination of discrimi¬ 
nation in all employment in California Two or 
three paragraphs of quotes a couple of paragraphs 
of quotes from the authors to stroke them a little 
bit and 

How was the distribution done 9 How did you get it 
out? 

Well then at that point it was very simple The 
whole capital press corps was up on the second 
floor right next to the senate chambers The Los 
Angeles Times sent one correspondent a fellow 
named [Robert M ] Bob Blanchard The Mirror News 
had one correspondent [Richard C ] Dick 
Bergholz AP [Associated Press] had a couple of 
people UPI [United Press International] had a 
couple of people 

Who was considered the dean of the press corps 
then 9 
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A guy named [Earl C ] Squire Behrens of the San 
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Francisco Chronicle 
Tell me about him 

He was an irascible fellow He was a Republican 
He liked Brown He was replaced by [Richard] Dick 
Rodda of the Bee The Bee is the company news¬ 
paper in Sacramento 

What do you mean a company newspaper ? 

Well it's like the Washington Post There are 
all kinds of news of interest to state employees 
about pensions and such matters 
You're for people living off the government 
You're living off the government yes The same 
way m Washington there are whole sections of the 
paper given over to nothing but the stuff related 
to civil servants working m government 
Tell me about a press conference Other 
interviewees tell me of conflict or competition 
between the print media and the electronic media 
and the perception each have of the other What 
was your perception of the print and the electro¬ 
nic media trying to cover things in Sacramento at 
that time' 7 

Well one at the beginning of the conference you 
wanted the governor to say something You wanted 
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your story to be the story not what they ferret 
out of him with their questions So you really 
try to have a rather significant announcement to 
make That would be the story and you would hope 
that would be the most important 

Meanwhile you have the pen and pencil people 
up front interested in developing stories in 
depth serious reporters And you have these 
jackals in the back yelling All they want is 
twenty seconds for radio or twenty seconds for 
TV They’re not really interested in developing 
in-depth questions They want to get some footage 
and get out of there some tape So actually 
the level of TV and radio--'particularly TV— 
coverage m Sacramento was very very poor Brown 
frequently got questions which were totally un¬ 
fair and he was just too decent a man to know how 
to respond to them But there was not too much of 
that because there was kind of a peer pressure 
where—even on the TV--they behaved themselves 
At one point didn’t you have separate press 
conferences where you had a press conference for 
the print media and then went to another room and 
sort of reran it for the TV people^ 
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Jack would have to tell you that I don’t recall 
I know Brown had built on the first floor just a 
few doors down from the governor’s office a press 
room with a dais or something in front a platform 
for cameras patch box completely set up 
The Reagan administration used that more than 
Brown 

That’s right Brown tried to have a press 
conference every week 

You were fleshing out how a complete campaign went 
for let's say a legislative program You had a 
number of press releases you consulted and got 
lines from the authors you distributed it through 
the capital press corps A controversy arose 
How did you do damage control? 

You mean over the bill 7 
Over a bill let’s say 

Well first you try to clear that On the FEP 
things I got all kinds of releases out to the 
black and Hispanic press--immediately--big page- 
one stories for them The governor cut radio 
tapes and we sent them to all the black and 
Hispanic radio stations 

Do you remember which of the main papers were say 
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in the Los Angeles area in the black and Hispanic 
communities 

Well there was the [ Los Angeles] Sentinel 
California Eagle there are a couple in San 
Francisco—I * 11 think of their names 

Let's take the water program where he 
announces he’s going to put that on the ballot 
People are going to vote on it The north 
obviously was opposed—has one-third of the people 
two-thirds of the rain Here we have one-third of 
the rain and two-thirds of the people So first 
a lot of work had to be done Things had to be 
worked out with the [Southern California] Metro¬ 
politan Water District [MWD] Public relations has 
many publics Perhaps the most important public 
here were the various water distribution agencies 
in California who sold water and who were going to 
have to underwrite the cost of this project MWD 
was the biggest So you had to reach some kind of 
understanding with them that was going to go A 
guy here named [Joseph] Jensen MWD was irascible 
He was the last holdout and we knew damn well that 
without Joe Jensen and the Metropolitan Water 
District of Southern California which was going 
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to buy the largest amount of water that the 
project was infeasible So there was nothing I 
could do about that That had to be done with 
[William] Bill Warren who was director of Water 
Resources negotiate with him He was negotiating 
with water districts up and down the state 
This was called the Burns-Porter Act ^ 
[Senator] Hugh [M ] Burns--I'm not sure whether he 
was president pro tempore of the senate at that 
time But he was from Fresno a major agricul¬ 
tural area 

He just passed away recently [November 29 1988] 

Yeah So that was a big help What you wanted to 
do was line up key legislators I have no doubt 
in my mind at all that all kinds of things were 
done for northern California legislators things 
they wanted projects for the district etc as a 
quid pro quo for finding support or putting it on 
the ballot That's how government operates I 
mean if someone were to approach Bill Warren and 
say Look Bill the difference between my 
supporting this and talking it up in my district 


1 SB 1106 1959 Leg Sess Cal Stat 241 (1959) 
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and not is getting that damn sewage treatment 
plant out there He's probably got a good sewage 
plant out there 

The trade 7 The political trade? 

And there's nothing wrong with a government 
working that way He was serving his constit¬ 
uents But as new people would come aboard 
supporting a bill I would say that strong new 
support for governor by so-and-so came forward 
today You just keep it up 

You used the phrase a while ago that I let pass 
but it stuck with me and that is you planted 
stories You planted a story How did you 
plant these stories 7 

I had a story on the Dodger referendum--something 
new about how maybe some CPA [certified public 
accountant] would compute what the dollar benefits 
would be to Los Angeles I knew the story was 
going to be handled by the city desk So I would 
go directly up to the city and hand it to the city 
editor If you wanted to plant a story and you 
were representing an actress who was getting a new 
role you went up to the entertainment desk and 
planted it That access to newspapers just 
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doesn't: exist anymore in major papers--too much 
fear of some crank nut getting in there you 
know At the [ Los Angeles ] Times you have to pass 
an armed guard downstairs They call the person 
If one is not expected by that person [one] 
doesn't get up But that's planting a story 

I think the one legislative mistake and 
again it was on the side of the angels was the 
Rumford [Fair Housing] Act which was repealed by 
placing an initiative on the ballot as Prop 14 
[November 1964] One guy chairman of a committee 
named Senator Luther [E ] Gibson—I understand 
he's dead now He was absolutely opposed to the 
fair housing act Not on principle He said 
It's absolutely right but Democrats are going to 
go down like flies if they support this thing 
People are just not ready for it And they will 
not accept it 
He was a Democrat 
A Democrat 

And we were not going to get this thing out of the 


(1963) 
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committee and finally he says I told you 
You're going to regret this as long as you live 
What was the feeling in the administration about 
it? 

I had mixed feelings I thought if things could 
have been done legislatively to ease it a little 
bit a little foreplay legislatively maybe legis¬ 
late against some of the glaring inequities m the 
law or lack of law 

For instance discrimination against families 
with children That kind of approach 

But this thing was gung ho either in the 
sales or rent of homes you couldn't discriminate 
Heavy penalties for discriminating against blacks 
One thing that happened was the shills would be 
sent in to try to buy a home and would be turned 
down Then a white couple showed up the next day 
and bought the house 

Immediately under this law you would be 
susceptible to all kinds of damages There would 
have been all kinds of litigation Brown abso¬ 
lutely insisted on it So did Hale And as you 
know it went down [to defeat] 2 to 1 and cost 
Pierre [Salinger] his [United States] Senate seat 
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Some could argue that it also cost [William Byron] 
Rumford his run for a senate seat and it cost a 
couple of Democrats their assembly seats in *66 
Oh sure yes You know that was one of those 
emotional things You want niggers living next 
door to you 9 Pat Brown wants some niggers next 
door * You can*t believe the level of [discourse] 
Anyway we did some polling ten days before 
Pierre's runoff against George Murphy Had Murphy 
ahead 3 percent of the vote with 20 percent still 
undecided Don Muchmore did our polling But of 
that 20 percent they were 9 to 1 against the 
Rumford Act Pierre could have said I can't 
vote on the Rumford Act I'm not going to tell 
other people how to vote But he didn't He 
said You couldn't have stood by [Robert F ] Bob 
and [John F ] Jack Kennedy's side in Selma 
Alabama and the University of Alabama and all 
that and not take a position on this And I’m 
absolutely convinced it cost Pierre 
That's what cost him his seat 7 

Of course The terrible thing was And I 

argued vehemently at that time When Clair 


Engle died Pierre had won the Democratic primary 
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over [Alan] Cranston And we were going to call 
Pierre who was then in Saigon or somewhere and 
get him home and Brown was going to appoint him 
U S Senator I said It 1 s terrible I said 

When we now have this whole carpetbagger image 
Lucky Pierre 1 The guy has a widow back there 
Mrs Engle The governor should offer it to 
Pierre and Pierre should say, 'No I either win 
it on my own merit or I don’t and I suggest the 
appointment of Mrs Engle to serve out her 
husband’s term If he had done that he would 
have all that time to stay in California and 
campaign That was too much for Pierre I mean 
how lucky can you get' 7 
What was the pressure for Pierre 7 

Well I’ll tell you that was one of Don Bradley s 
few lapses in judgment He felt that an incum¬ 
bency was worth 10 or 15 percent I said "Not 
this kind of incumbency when everyone knows how he 
became the incumbent Pierre served the shortest 
time in the U S Senate than anybody in history 
[Laughter] 

Well Tom Storke was appointed to be senator or 
congressman back in the thirties or forties for 
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about a month and a half 
By Brown 9 

i 

No No Back m the thirties 

I don't know I never knew that Tom--the older 
Tom Storke? 

Yes 

I didn't know that 

That's an illustration of how campaigns work 
Tell me something about the people on the staff 
Arthur L Alarcon were you there when he was 
there 9 

I was there when Art was there 
What was his position 9 

Art was [pardons ] clemency [and extradition] 

secretary He succeeded Cecil Poole 

Compare the two for me will you 9 

Cecil Poole was an extremely conservative fellow 

Cecil had argued all the way for the governor not 

to commute Caryl Chessman [not] to let him go 


I Thomas M Storke was appointed to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of William G McAdoo He 
was never sworn in since Congress was not in session from the 
date of his appointment November 3 1938 to the expiration 

of the term January 3 1939 Pierre Salinger was appointed 

August 5 1964 and resigned December 31 1964 
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He's been a very very top judge in San Francisco 
He's conservative 

Alarc6n is now on the federal bench here He 
was more of a political person really He was 
ambitious He wanted to go on the bench He knew 
he had a valued spot there He was the only 
Hispanic on the staff He was good He was not 
an effective executive secretary 
Why not? 

He wasn't tough enough really It takes a 
particular kind of mind Hale Champion has it 
You know where you can move from that job to 
principal fund-raiser of Harvard University He 
was second in command to [Secretary of Health 
Education and Welfare] Joseph Califano 
Right He just recently ran [Massachusetts] for 
Governor [Michael S ] Dukakis while he was running 
[for] the presidency 

Right Right Hale is tremendous He is an 
impressive person Jack Burby a brilliant guy 
ran a very good shop there 

Do you think part of the problem Alarcdn might 
have had was that he wasn't as much of a political 
ally to Governor Brown? He was more of a 
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manager He saw himself as manager 
Who is that 9 

Alarcon--when he was executive secretary 
That's right I mean all the i’s were dotted and 
t’s were crossed but you did sense [he was strong 
on] issues Hale was strong on issues He was 
very strong You must do this or We can't do 
that Alarcon was a good housekeeper there He 
kept the shop running 

Was his being a Republican part of the problem? 

It was sort of a plus for Brown too They had a 
Republican m that position The legislative 
secretary at that time was Alexander Pope who 
later became tax assessor here [in Los Angeles 
County] He was succeeded by Frank Mespl6 who is 
now dead 

Have other people suggested to you that there 
is a dichotomy m Brown from a conservative 
Catholic father who never succeeded really ran 
cigar stands and things to a mother who was not 
Catholic a German and I'm told—I'm not sure if 
this is true or not--she used to march Pat up and 
down Market Street in May Day parades He was 
close to being a Wobbly [Industrial Workers of the 
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World] or close to being a Wobbly I don’t know 
if it's true or not, but I’ve heard that Which 
would account if it is true for some of the 
dichotomy later on, of wanting the acceptance of 
the establishment, yet at the same time doing 
everything to help people He used to complain 
bitterly about the [governor’s] mansion He would 
say "My mother's eighty years old and her pipes 
are in better shape than the mansion’s Women 
always quailed when he told that story 

Let's see Of course there was another 
speechwriter I can't think of her name off 
hand Her name was [Patricia G ] Pat [Sikes] 

She did the other routine speeches Alarcdn for 
instance never proposed changes in speeches I'd 
written Of course I did all those governor's 
speeches and the messages on capital punishment 
I worked with Hale on his state of the state 
messages and stuff Alarc6n never suggested 
changes in anything Nor did Charles O'Brien who 
came up to the attorney general’s office He told 
me sometimes that my prose was a little 
Wagnerian He never changed things 


You really want to look at people like Bill 
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Warren director of Water Resources Press 
Silbaugh You want to look at the banking commis¬ 
sioners and the savings and loans People with 
regulatory authority where there was plenty of 
room for hanky-panky And it never occurred not 
once in Brown's eight years was there the slight¬ 
est hint of scandal involving him or involving 
appointees 

Let 1 s talk a little bit about your role What was 
your position like as speechwnter? What kinds of 
things were you trying to do? How did you know 
what was in the governor's mind 7 What were your 
assignments or what was your job description 7 
My job description I was the governor's repre¬ 
sentative in southern California 
Even when you went to write speeches for him? 

Yes Yes Generally I was expected when I had 
the time to do some of the Jack if he had 

one fault was a procrastinator His secretary 
[Edith Singer] would come to me on a Friday night 
and show me that there were thirty requests for 
pictures of the governor and messages and stuff 
that all had to be in the mail by Monday Jack 
would say I'll do that I'll take care of 
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that Several times Edith and I would come in 
on Saturdays and Sunday and work all day and get 
all out And Jack would never notice it was 
gone [Laughter] But Jack was very very good 
There was also a thing I never wanted to be 
close to Pat 
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Why? 

I just always felt when I worked on newspapers or 
anywhere that I just didn't cotton up to the 
people I just preferred to be independent I 
knew the man had to have flaws I knew there had 
to be areas where he was probably petty or 
vindictive I just didn't want to know about 
it And also familiarity breeds contempt I 
kept my distance from him and I think he respected 


me for it 

I always 

called him 

Governor 

The 

only person who called Pat Pat 

was Hale 

Even 

Burby—I'm 

sure that 

socially he 

called him 

Pat 

but in the 

office it 

was always 

Governor 

And 


Brown wanted that He wanted to be called 
Governor 
He did 9 

Oh yes Yes He was just purely a public man and 
a political creature He loved politics He 
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loved everything about it 

Some people have said that part of the reason that 
things like the Watts riots and other momentous 
events in southern California sort of sprung 
I suppose they surprised everyone but the sur¬ 
prise in the administration was that Brown had a 
penchant for naming northern Californians to most 
positions and trusting them more or knew very few 
people down here that he could trust Was that 
part of the problem 7 

Well that wouldn't have affected the outburst in 

the black community 

But the anticipation of it 

[Mayor Samuel W ] Sam Yorty didn't anticipate 
it [Mayor Tom] Bradley then a city councilman 
didn't anticipate it 

In an interview with [Congressman] Augustus [F ] 
Hawkins he talks about having hearings a few 
weeks before the riots here in Los Angeles and 
they were complaining bitterly to the mayor here 
that much of the federal money that had been 
slated for that area because it had the highest 
unemployment ^ 


1 Augustus F Hawkins Oral History Interview Conducted 
1988 by Carlos Vasquez UCLA Oral History Program for the 
California State Archives State Government Oral History Program 
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Sure 

All the social indicators pointed to a problem 
area But in the hassle between federal and local 
administrators the mayor had held up a lot of 
redistribution of that money because he wanted to 
control it And that m fact there should have 
been some better anticipation than there was by 
the state administration Is that unfair 9 
I don't think that level of sophistication 
actually worked on the people who actually set 
Watts on fire I really don t You said that the 
cause [was unemployment] but it was a hot night 
the guys were drunk there was police presence and 
all hell broke lose Brown if you remember was 
traveling in Europe or Yugoslavia with the 
Burbys Jack and Lois They flew home 
immediately We met them at the airport and we 
went to the police control center It was the 
second night of the riot I think We went to 
this police control center and Yorty was there 
Hale and I and Jack walked in with Brown and 
Yorty said Look the governor comes walking in 
here with three of his public relations men 
I’11 never forget that 
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What was Brown's response 7 

Well he didn't say anything but Brown was 
getting a lot of bad advice There were some 
people--I'm not saying who they were--who told 
Brown Next thing tomorrow we’re getting a 
helicopter and we fly over Watts 

Thank god for Warren Christopher Warren 
said Absolutely none of this is going to be 
done nothing to push yourselves forward We're 
going to sit down and we're going to write a 
twenty-minute televised speech to the city from 
the governor pleading for quiet and discussing the 
whole thing And that's what was done 

He was really a strong influence Of course 
the whole thing was screwed up Glenn M Anderson 
waited too long to call out the National Guard 
But interestingly Warren came forward 
another time when Brown was running against [Vice 
President Richard M ] Nixon in the Cuban missile 
crisis We all suspected hell would break loose 
And Nixon had [already] announced Warren said 
No more politics until this thing is over You 
go back to Sacramento and you stay there No 

politics he said No more campaigning and 
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Brown did I'm sure it has hurt him [Nixon] He 
said No the issues were too important we'11 go 
right on campaigning and he did so Here were 
some of his political references on the bottom of 
page one with these scary headlines on the top 
Warren and other people [Richard] Dick Sherwood 
was an absolute pillar of strength to the 
governor With the staff he'd be inclined to 
argue but hearing it from them he'd listen 
Would he overrule staff's decision or 
recommendations for individuals' [opinions] like 
these 7 

The problem I had with Brown and other people had 
with Brown is that what we thought he ought to do 
or what his friends thought he ought to do were 
different things 
Which would he more likely do 7 

Usually come around to what we wanted to do For 
instance some people convinced him very early on 
m the Nixon campaign that he should never mention 
Nixon by name He should not dignify him Nixon 
was better known than Pat Brown [Laughter] It 


was silly 

Pat liked the idea because he didn't like 
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confrontational politics I wrote a speech for 
him Remember Nixon got a free half-hour on 
statewide television announcing he was running for 
governor So we got one We had a big dinner at 
the Fairmont [Hotel] Pat had a half-hour with 
network TV and I wrote a speech I said This 
man Nixon is all knees and elbows but we'll take 
him And later on Nixon’s a man without a 

heart He tells us what he will do to people not 

for people He [Nixon] mentioned that in his 
farewell press conference But Brown hated lines 
like that He hated to say things like that 
He didn’t like ad hominem attacks 
No but if the speech had already been written 
the speech would have to be reproduced and gotten 
out for the morning papers before he had seen 
it I remember once he was speaking to a Demo¬ 
cratic State Women's Convention at the Ambassador 
[Hotel] and I met him as he got out of the car 
and handed him the black notebook with the speech 
m it He said Do you mention Nixon even once 

in this speech 9 ' I said Yes He said I 

won't read it and he handed it back to me So I 
sat there at the press table about twenty feet 
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away As the earlier speakers were speaking he 
was still looking around for it And finally 
right in the middle of the introduction by Carmen 
Warschaw I think I walked up and gave him the 
speech He read it and got a lot of applause and 
he said Hell of a good speech Roy Hell of a 
good speech ' [Laughter] 

Now how do you write the speech for someone 
knowing that it will sound like their words' 7 How 
do you get to know someone intimately enough how 
do you craft such a thing 7 

One [by] just sitting around you pick up on 
someone's speaking patterns Pat rarely ever used 
a qualifying phrase They were always short 
simple declarative sentences which were not 
always good [Governor] Adlai [E ] Stevenson 
always had these convoluted sentences but they 
were eloquent 

But it went to his [Brown's] nature to make 
the direct statement and you could not give him 
an alliteration he couldn't handle He would 
stumble over it You couldn't use words he didn't 
know even if you spelled them phonetically 
because he was distrustful of words he didn't 



know But he himself had a very simple effec¬ 
tive political language 

I wrote a keynote speech for Senator John 
Pastore [of Rhode Island] which he rejected 
because he said it was too flowery He said 
This would have been a good speech for Adlai 
Stevenson but not for me But I never heard 
Pastore speak If I had I would never have 
written it that way 

Brown never liked to talk more than twenty 
minutes which is plenty He liked imagery He 
liked phrases like We can understand distur¬ 
bances on the face of the sun but not on a face 
of a child in the ghetto And very often I 
suspected and Hale suspected that his speeches 
went farther than he would want to go But if he 
was impressed by the rhetoric he would read it 
with some passion 

He made a speech for an educators conference 
here in L A about censorship in the classroom 
which really took off I didn’t think Hale would 
pass the speech but he did And the governor 
loved it because he liked the rhetoric of it But 
he was also a text deviant Something would occur 
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to him in the middle of something and he would 
ramble on and by the time he got back it didn't 
[make sense] 

Who else was writing speeches? Was Lucien C Haas 
writing speeches at that time* 7 
No Lu came aboard in the second term and he 
worked with Jack Lu later went on and became 
Alan Cranston's man here m Los Angeles for a long 
time Lu in the campaigns ran the press 
shops He saw that the press releases got out and 
the schedules were out and distributed here and 
the shop Burby was an excellent speechwnter 
but he didn't have the time to do too many because 
he was traveling with the governor and had to be 
on the plane 

Did you write about just any topic that came up 
or were you a specialist m any particular area 7 
No Almost anything Because if it were going to 
be a speech specifically say about legislation 
I'd go talk to the people in the department I'd 
even go and ask for drafts from their PR people 
Did you have a research staff 7 

Well Pat the other speechwnter had a couple of 
other women work for her No I would usually go 
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directly to the department If I were going to 
write something about a water program for 
instance I'd go talk to Bill Warren s people who 
were really up and knew what they were talking 
about 

But Brown rarely went into that kind of 
detail He didn't usually speak before audiences 
that were that esoteric He usually talked before 
Democrats or women's organizations or labor 
groups He spoke of course before Town Hall 
He spoke before the Bohemian Club m San 
Francisco He spoke twice before the National 
Press Club in Washington But his great moment in 
the sun was his first nominating speech for Lyndon 
B Johnson in Atlantic City and Johnson ten 
minutes into the speech decided to surprise 
everyone when he flew to Atlantic City Of course 
the cameras cut away from the convention to Lyndon 
Johnson There was the great suspense of who he 
would name to be vice president Would it be 
[Hubert H ] Humphrey? Who would it be 7 All of 
this while Pat Brown was talking to the convention 
for the last fifteen minutes [Laughter] 

Some people that I've interviewed who were 
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journalists senior journalists and then went to 
work for the administration say that there was a 
tension there with their journalism colleagues 
That you crossed a certain line and it was 
difficult to come back Tell me about that What 
was your experience 9 

Well Dick Bergholz covered the Kennedy campaign 
m California and I was his rewrite man He'd 
call me from Fresno or San Francisco and dictate 
notes and I would write the story under his 
byline But when I went up [to Sacramento] he 
was representing the Mirror And he said to me 
I couldn't walk your side of the street 
Did that bother you 9 

No I'll tell you why it didn't I had an 
opportunity on the governor's staff to really work 
hard and have some impact on things that were 
really very important to me I felt strongly 
about social issues and more than anytime in my 
life I felt I did more in support of my own ideas 
and convictions at the time It was always a joy 
up there I really never tired of it But I wish 
Pat hadn't run for a third time He was not going 


to win 


It was obvious he couldn't 
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Could you cross back over to the journalism side 
of the street afterwards 9 

I did I went back to the Times And there at 
the Times they used that experience I wrote most 
of our editorials on state government I wrote 
most of our political editorials I got to write 
the Nixon impeachment editorial One of my prin¬ 
cipal jobs was interviewing candidates for public 
office--judges congress—and make the recom¬ 
mendations on whom we should endorse But I liked 
that too 

What kinds of questions would you ask What were 
you after when you would do these interviews with 
candidates 9 

Well one you knew quite a lot about them 
already If it s an incumbent you might be 
curious about his reason for voting for or against 
something The paper had a strong position for 
instance against capital punishment [This is] 
not to say that we wouldn't endorse the best 
qualified but we were interested in their views 
on capital punishment why they held them You'd 
talk to them about their family You get a 


feeling for someone 
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Pat Brown always said I never put a person 
on the bench who didn't have good judicial 
temperament--who didn't like and care about 
people And I think that's true That was the 
first thing with him Does this person like 
people 7 Is he sympathetic to people's problems ' 
you know and that was terribly important to 
him But again he almost always went along with 
the recommendations of the state bar If he were 
considering three people and one was given merely 
qualified he would very often appoint the one 
who was qualified not always their top ranking To 
my knowledge—there may have been others 
[End Tape 1 Side B] 
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Mr Ringer elaborate on what your role was as the 
governor 's representative You're listed as an 

associate press secretary but really you were 
more that in Los Angeles weren 1 t you? 

Right The governor had a suite of offices in the 
old State Building at First [Street] and Spring 
[Street] which since has been torn down because 
of earthquake damage It was staffed by only a 
secretary whose principal work was to issue 
renewals of notary public licenses and to shepherd 
new ones through the process 
Who was she 9 

I forget I have a block about her name because 
she didn't last very long It was an unpleasant 
relationship in any case She was highly critical 
of Brown and stories kept coming to me about her 
criticisms of Brown at supermarket checkout lines 
and stuff like that 

How did she get appointed or hired 9 
She was hired I presume through friends She 
must have had friends who knew the governor 
She was hired by the governor's staff? 


VASQUEZ 
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That's right 

Was she from Los Angeles 9 

Yes she was local So when the governor came 
down here she would be responsible for making 
calls and setting up his appointments Most of 
that was really done in Sacramento by John 
Vasconcellos who at present [is an] assemblyman 
but at that time was Brown's travel and [later] 
appointment secretary 
This was before Richard Kline? 

Yes I believe I was hired in anticipation of the 

'62 campaign I'd come to the governor's 

attention [by] working on the water bond campaign 

Yes we went through that last time 

You have that He liked me to talk to people he 

was considering for judgeships just to get a 

feeling about them some sense of what their 

temperament was I would have to stroke people 

down here who were supporters of the governor who 

felt that they weren’t getting things they wanted 

or that he was indifferent 

What kind of people for example 9 

Well 

Special interest [representatives] 9 
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Right off the bat I would think of Lou Warschaw 
who had an insurance business and who owned the 
Subway Terminal Building His wife Carmen Warschaw 
at one time was state chairman of the party But 
I was told by Hale Champion shortly after I was told 
by Hale Champion shortly after I was hired just as 
quickly as possilbe Have lunch with Lou and Carmen 
Warschaw They felt the governor wasn *t 
sufficiently concerned with them 
Were they involved with the CDC 9 

They would have been on the more conservative wing 
of the party 

Was there the perception that the governor had too 
much support perhaps from the CDC wing of the 
party 9 

You have to remember that in ’60 and through that 
period CDC had not taken the positions on Vietnam 
and Korea and all those things 
No but they had on China At the time Red 
China [joining] the UN [United Nations] was a 
pretty volatile issue 

As X recall Brown broke with the CDC during a 
period prior to the Nixon campaign or early on in 
the Nixon campaign He made it quite clear that 



he did not support all of their policies 
VASQUEZ What brought that or do you as an insider know? 

RINGER Well Nixon had the reputation of course as a 

witch-hunter He had defeated [Congressman Horace 
Jeremiah] Jerry Voorhis in effect saying he voted 
the commie line and he was a dupe Helen 
Gahagan Douglas when he beat her for the Senate 
was the pink lady That was his style 

There was great concern among Brown 1 s people 
after Nixon declared that he had a number of 
vulnerabilities that Nixon might try to use I 
think he had been a member of the National Lawyers 
Guild and CDC obviously So quite early on a 
decision was made and it was understood that Pat 
was no longer going to refer to CDC as my strong 
right arm 

You have to remember that CDC came into 
prominence only in '58 with Asilomar Alan 
Cranston and these people--the big Democratic 
sweep of the year So CDC up to a couple of 
years before was in very good standing with 
everyone It was largely credited with the 
Democratic sweep in the state It elected Alan 
Cranston [state] controller and Clair Engle to the 
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[United States] Senate 

Before we did diverge I wanted to get into the 
parameters of your function as the southern 
[California] representative to the governor’s 
office I found it fascinating that only twenty- 
five years ago the governor of the state of 
California could afford to get away with one or 
two people m southern California What does that 
say about the shift of power 9 

Well how many does he have now 9 Do you know 9 
I don't know but it’s a larger staff 
Where is it 9 In the new State Building 9 
I believe so 

Well as I say commissions were constantly 
meeting here All the major departments had 
offices here It wasn't as if southern California 
was ungoverned The governor got down here quite 
often But there was really nothing to do in the 
governor's office We didn t write legislation 
there There was no legislature to lobby in the 
L A office 

No but you did public relations There must have 
been quite a number of people that had to be 


covered 
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Talking about public relations there are all 
kinds of publics Probably the most important 
public that the governor was concerned [with] here 
was his supporters They were stroked and made to 
feel wanted I issued very few press releases 
They were issued in Sacramento and the papers and 
the people had representatives there so L A was 
covered 

Was your role also to maintain relations with the 
Los Angeles press' 7 

I would I had been a newspaper man in Los 
Angeles since *46 so I knew a lot of people I 
had been a newspaper man here for a long time 
So it was not a question of developing relation¬ 
ships I had them 

Really I had the feeling after I was hired 
that while it was nice to be the governor's 
representative in southern California I was 
really just sitting on the bench waiting for the 
campaign to start because the recommendations 
which had come to him came from my background of 
political and public relations which I had with 
Baus and Ross I feel quite certain m my own 
mind that I was hired really in anticipation of 
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the campaign and there wasn't much to do down 

here There really wasn’t 

Were speeches part of that campaign 7 

Oh yes I wrote a lot of speeches down here and 

sent them up 

What kinds of issues did you deal with in those 
speeches? Do you remember 7 

Before the election before Nixon got into what we 
called a campaign it was largely selling the 
governor's program He might talk to teachers 
about his budget for education and how he needed 
their support this kind of thing It was almost 
entirely in support of his legislative program 
What images do you remember that you tried to 
project at that time? 

Well you have got to remember something Pat was 
booed at the National Democratic Convention here 
in 1960 All this business about being weak and 
vacillating was current Generally it was un¬ 
spoken but the obvious thrust of everything we 
did public relations-wise was to project a strong 
vigorous effective governor to counterattack 
this—and incidentally he was You throw out the 
Caryl Chessman [decision] and it would be 
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difficult: to fault Pat Brown for anything he did 
So we were talking about a governor who was 
fulfilling the mandate of two years before when he 
was elected just doing what he said he would do 
[He] had been able to forge a bipartisan 
coalition in Sacramento on major issues such as 
the funding of the water program He was an 
effective forceful governor and I think it 
wasn't something we conceived of as the antidote 
to the other impression It was the fact It was 
very easy to sell because he did great things He 
had all kinds of enthusiastic constituents m the 
state—educators [and] the minority communities m 
terms of the FEPC [Fair Employment Practices 
Commission] The record was there They were a 
great couple of years 

VASQUEZ Tell me one concept that peers and a lot of the 
writing about that administration-informal and 
not so formal histones of the period--mention 
responsible liberalism Where did that term 
come from and what did it mean in your mind 9 
RINGER It 1 s one of those phrases that pop up like the 
New Frontier the Great Society You looked 


for a term that would define Brown that would say 
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to all of the CDC people and all that He's a 

liberal man But He’s a responsible liberal 
He acts responsibly 

Alluding to what kind of irresponsibility? It 
seems like a defensive term in my mind He's a 
liberal but he's responsible as compared to 
what 7 

I frankly until I read it in your memo I don't 
recall that phrase as having much currency at that 
time One it doesn't mean anything It's not a 
very good phrase 

But it didn't define a particular program a 
particular philosophy of the administration 7 
FEPC obviously did It was a liberal program 
The water plan was not you see Is It a liberal 
program to want to expand the number of universi¬ 
ties in the state 7 Is that liberal? Again I 
don’t recall that the phrase had much currency 
because it implies dangerously that a lot of 
liberals are irresponsible and I've never used 
the term in a speech Where did you come across 
it 7 

Oh it is the title of entire chapters in 
California political history books on the Brown 
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administration It seems to be the monicker that 
historians have insisted on putting on this 
administration 

But not originated by Brown’s people? Not 
something that we used as a catch phrase 7 
Well that's the question I'm trying to get at 
How much currency did it have with you m the 
administration 7 Did it originate with anybody 
that you know 7 And what did it mean to you? 

I frankly don't recall having heard of it at the 
time I certainly never used it in any speech I 
ever wrote for Brown At the end of each session 
we would get out a brochure listing the achieve¬ 
ments of that session I never recall using the 
phrase I don't like it I wouldn't have liked 
it then 

Let's get into the 1962 [gubernatorial] campaign 
Oh let's go back for a minute If you want to 
say that a responsible liberal means carrying 
forward progressive programs only if you have the 
money to do it but not having to raise taxes 
without having to impose burdens on people that 
was true There was a lot of money then You 
could build this water project You could build 
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new campuses of the university You could vastly 
expand the freeway system 

It would be irresponsible to fund these 
things if you didn't have the money But I'm not 
convinced that expanding a freeway system is 
necessarily a liberal program Liberals would 
probably have argued that money could have been 
better spent on housing 

In 1962 the governor was challenged by former 
Vice President Richard Nixon Some have written 
about that campaign as if it were really a 
difficult campaign and others [have written] as 
if it were really not much work at all—that 
Governor Brown stood on his record had 
accomplished quite a bit still had not apart 
from the Chessman criticism gotten into any 
problems say on campuses or with minority groups 
or any of that sort of thing Tell me what the 
context of the 1962 campaign was 

Just to get at a part of your question the free 
speech thing at Berkeley preceded that campaign 
didn't it 7 

It was beginning but you hadn't gotten the large 


demonstrations and public reaction to it yet 
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No it was not an easy campaign We ran scared 
from the night Nixon announced Well he was a 
formidable figure He had been vice president of 
the United States he had been a U S senator from 
this state with extensive knowledge of the state 
No we always assumed that it was going to be a 
very difficult campaign and it was 

I remember the first meeting after Nixon 
announced There was a meeting at the Fairmont 
Hotel in San Francisco Pat Brown was there 
Clair Engle then the U S senator Don Bradley 
the political manager Harry Lerner—now dead who 
had worked in Brown's previous campaigns Brown 
regarded [him] as a good luck charm he was at the 
meeting And Hale Champion 
How about [Frederick G ] Fred Dutton 9 
No Fred wasn't there Myself and Jerry Brown 
[were there] I remember the first discussion 
was how we should handle the campaign I remember 
Clair Engle saying Well Nixon being Nixon 
from day one is going to be throwing these dead 
cats over the fence at you You've got to pick 
them up and throw them right back [Laughter] 

I’11 never forget that 
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Anyway there was a general discussion that 
night about how one ran against Richard Nixon 
The obvious thing was he had been away too long 
I wrote a line that said He wants to double-park 
outside the governor's mansion while he checks the 
road map back to Washington [Laughter] 

In spite of being a congressman and a senator of 
California you didn't think he knew much about 
California' 7 Was this from being too far removed 
for too long? 

No he didn't And he didn't want to debate 
That's one of the reasons Interestingly 
everyone was throwing in their best advice Roger 
Kent was also there At the time [he was] the 
state Democratic [party] chairman At the end of 
the evening Pat turned to Jerry and said What 
do you think about all this 9 And Jerry answered 
They don't know what they're talking about He 
summed up the whole evening 

He didn t feel too much encouragement from the 
others present 9 

Jerry always felt that his dad was a last hurrah 
politician There was a new politics—even 
then He said A new politics is going to take 
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over and all the ideas that were put forward 
tonight are old political ideas To tell a U S 
senator he didn't know what the hell he was 
talking about 
What was his advice 0 

He didn't offer any But there were two camps in 
that campaign You’11 remember that in that cam¬ 
paign as in the [1966] campaign against Reagan 
Dutton was always in the background You'd always 
expect telephone calls from Washington [DC] and 
Dutton and Don Bradley did not get along Don was 
the political manager I think probably the best 
in the country but he was always being second 
guessed There was always this 

So in any judgment of the campaign alone 
when Fred wasn t physically m California he 
always had the governor's ear and very often was 
critical of what was being done He wasn't the 
greatest thing in the world for the governor's 
confidence So Harry Lerner who was a street 
fighter He loved hard dirty vicious 

politics You remember he ran that oil thing 
Was it Proposition 4 or 14°^ It was the 


1 Proposition 14 Sale of Tidelands was 
approved in the general election of November 6 1962 
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billboards with the pigs slopping up and all 
that He made a fortune on that campaign His 
idea was that you really go after Richard Nixon 
You just keep attacking him every day 
VASQUEZ What sort of attacks? 

RINGER You point up the attacks on Douglas and Voorhis 

He was a dirty politician The slush fund All 
of these--that you dirty him up 
VASQUEZ The Hughes [Tool Company] loan? x 
RINGER The Hughes loan Brown personally didn't like 

confrontational politics He said personally We 
have to talk about my record what I've done in 
four years If that s not enough to reelect me I 
don't deserve to be reelected But it is 
enough And he was right it was enough He 
said We'll keep the thing on a very positive 
note That's what Brown wanted to do 

But we began to detect very quickly that we 
weren't getting any press No one was paying any 
attention to Pat Brown talking about the water 
bonds or talking about FEPC What have you done 

“T A loan given to Nixon’s brother [Donald Nixon] by 
Howard Hughes's company which became a source of controversy 
in the 1962 campaign 
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for us yesterday today?" The only way you could 
really get into the papers and on TV was to go 
after Nixon As soon as we started doing that we 
started making a lot of points Brown wasn’t that 
far ahead as I recall from the early polls 
No he wasn't 

It looked like a very tough campaign 
Who did your polling? 

Some of our polling then was done by Don 
Muchmore Then of course Mervin Field had polls 
all the time When we wanted to do a poll or we 
wanted to find out certain things--who was ahead 
was the least interesting thing 

What were you trying to get a sense of? Issues? 
Personalities' 7 

You might ask What [do] you like least about 
Richard Nixon 9 What [do] you like most about 
Richard Nixon? What do you like least about Pat 
Brown or most? How would you define Richard 
Nixon 9 Conservative? Ultraconservative 9 
Liberal' 7 Moderate 7 Then you would get people's 
perceptions of the candidates 

In Brown's case we wanted commercials and 
other things to lay the negatives to rest and at 
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the same time accent the positive view that people 
have of Brown Actually who's winning—except 
for money-raising if you're ahead--is not really 
what polling is about or should be about It's 
[about] what the public is thinking 
And then what do you do with that? 

Then how do you change those perceptions Let's 
[suppose] people say that Pat Brown is weak He 
couldn't make up his mind about the Chessman 
case He's not a strong governor 

Obviously you present the image of a decisive 
man who gets things done The San Francisco speech 
responding to Nixon's announcement was a fighting 
speech' That really went after Nixon 
Did you write that speech 9 

Yes Brown was never comfortable with attacking 
Nixon personally 

What were you trying to do there 9 Stake out the 
terrain 9 

Well one was to show a tough campaigner--that 
Nixon was in for the fight of his life That’s 
what it was There's no other way running against 
a man who is a tough scrapper He is a man with 


a tremendous record here his first four years He 
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deserves more years "to complete these tasks that 
he set in motion And that was basically it 
What was the Nixon campaign’s response 7 
I don’t recall a particular response Nixon ran a 
poor campaign I really thought it was a poor 
campaign 

To what do you attribute that 7 

It's hard to look back and find a theme of his 
campaign what he was proposing to do with 
California [that] Brown couldn't do I've always 
felt that people have had—even people who vote 
for him--have always thought of him as Tricky 
Dick He's never been a popular person in the 
sense that Ronald Reagan was popular People 
always had slight doubts about him And they were 
borne out by the whole Watergate thing—what he 
knew or didn't know He'd been lying through his 
teeth for months 

You think people resented his campaign tactics? 
Well that campaign was something [It] was 
unique m some ways In the past Nixon had done 
that himself But in the campaign against Brown 
for some reason he had other people do the dirty 
work for him There was one flier that was put 
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out: showing Pat Brown bowing to [Soviet Premier] 
Nikita Khrushchev Actually salaamed like 
this Actually the picture had been taken in 
Sacramento There were some Siamese people there 
or something and they bowed to the governor and he 
bowed to them So they kept the bowing in and put 
[it] into juxtaposition with Khrushchev and that's 
what happened Khrushchev visited California and 
the governor had actually bowed to him It hadn't 
happened at all 

Who was this kind of distortion effective with’’ 

Was there an audience for this? 

We heard that some of his headquarters in Los 
Angeles were distributing this with the picture 
So we sent a couple of our people to various head¬ 
quarters and picked up copies of this—a scurrilous 
piece CDC became a communist something 
something you know Then we called a big press 
conference and showed the thing and all this 
Nixon then responded and said he had no idea this 
was being used m his quarters 
He didn't order it 9 

He didn't order it and had them taken out of his 
headquarters Well it was Nixon or one of his 
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managers But the Nixon campaign immediately- 
disavowed the piece We went back four days later 
and found it again 

I don't know what Nixon's themes could have 
been if he had wanted to run a positive campaign 
against Brown unless he wanted to talk about 
Chessman and his indecision that tower of 
jello or something I don't know how he could 
fault Brown's record [during] the first four 
years Brown had tremendous support from the 
Republican minority m Sacramento He had moved 
all his major programs through without exception 
and again except for Chessman it's hard to make 
a case against him 

You say that it was a tough campaign What was 
tough about it 7 

It was tough because our reading of the polls was 
it was going to be a horse race right down to the 
bar A lot of people were saying My god we 
could have the vice president of the United States 
as governor of California He's been a represen¬ 
tative m the Senate [and] in [the] Congress He 
knows California One of the reasons frankly 


why we didn't want to debate is that Nixon was a 
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fast study We were concerned that he really 
would demonstrate considerable knowledge about 
state government and if he'd done that it would 
have made things much more [difficult] 

If the debate had occurred and Nixon had been 
able to make the point that I know a lot about 
governing this state and had he come up with a 
lot of bold new ideas of things he wanted to 
accomplish that hadn't been done--but it was never 
a programmatic campaign as I recall 
Who in his camp amongst his advisers here in 
California were you most concerned about' 7 You 
knew them intimately didn't you* 7 
Well Caspar [ Cap ] Weinberger was highly 
respected as an assemblyman and he was very 
close I think I don t recall what's 

involved with [Franklyn C ] Nofziger the 
campaign How about Spencer [Roberts and 
Associates] m the Orange County office 7 Were 
they involved in the campaign 7 It's so long ago 
that 

I believe they were 

If they were involved they were a formidable 
group and I think they were involved in some 


RINGER 
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way I don't recall our being very much intimida¬ 
ted by [Robert H ] Bob Finch who was one of the 
debate negotiators with Cap I just think that 
our campaign was better Bradley then for the 
first time we were using these computerized 
telegrams m the mail directed to households The 
name of the person appeared in the text of it 
In 1962 he was doing this 9 
Yes 

Had it been done before in California 9 
It might have been done m local campaigns 
because it's easier to target areas through 
certain mailings 

Was that pretty effective for you 9 
We felt that it was We felt that it was 
Did it cut down on the cost of wasting too much 
postage which is what happens when your mailers 
don't reach their target 9 

The thing is you really thought you were getting 
something from Pat Brown You knew you weren't 
but it looked like a telegram I'm not sure 
whether one was done m that campaign or not 
Did you spend time registering 9 

Oh yes As I recall money was not a problem m 
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that campaign which is always a very good sign 
If wealthy people powerful people want to give 
you money--you're not twisting elbows to get them 
they want to give you money—they think you're 
going to win Of course there are a number of 
cases as in all campaigns where they bet on both 
horses but I don't recall money being a problem 
Who were some of the people who bet on both 
horses? 

Well for instance it was legal then but I was 
payrolled by Howard Ahmanson I was on the pay¬ 
roll of one of his savings and loan associations 
and I was told that my counterpart was also 
payrolled by him 
Who was your counterpart 9 

I don't know who it was--not my counterpart but m 
the same amount--he was payrolling someone in the 
Nixon campaign 

Who are some of the large supporters that you had 
for that campaign 9 

There again I was not involved in the money¬ 
raising at all I really couldn't say You 
actually could go back and look at the reports and 
see who the big contributors were 
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Yes we can get that information I want to get 
your impression who was helping and who was not 
I seem to recall that the biggest support m Los 
Angeles came from Jewish people The Warschaws 
were a big help and raised money Mickey Wapner 
the judge [Joseph A Wapner]'s wife was very 
active The Wymans Eugene and Roz Wyman 
certainly [were a big help] 

It's interesting that out of that campaign 
Brown's campaign down here together with 
Mrs [Dorothy] Chandler's elbow bending and arm 
bending to finance the Music Center [of Los 
Angeles County] actually brought the WASP [white 
Anglo-Saxon Protestant] San Marino establishments 
together with the Jewish establishments It's 
interesting Paul Ziffren ended up as a partner 
in an otherwise goyim law firm It may have been 
more but if you look at the Mark Taper Forum for 
instance Mark Taper was a contributor to Brown 
The Ahmanson Theatre This was money Mrs Chandler 
brought in to help build these facilities but at 
the same time it won the acceptance of the gentile 
community because of their involvement in politics 


VASQUEZ So their strategy in this campaign was to run a 
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positive campaign? To emphasize the record 7 And 
to show [Nixon's] ineptitude I suppose about the 
knowledge of California affairs on the part of the 
opponent 
That's right 

To fulfill the strategy what tactics do you think 
worked best? What do you think were mistakes? 

Well you could look back on Nixon's record on the 
Congress and the Senate and find that you could 
not make the case that he was a strong advocate of 
education Where he had a record that you could 
look at not the eunuch position of vice presi¬ 
dent but when he did vote on things his votes 
were contrary to what the aspirations of 
Californians ought to be Basically you could 
look at the voting record and it was there It 
was a bad record and there was that 

We hit pretty hard on the personal thing In 
one speech we said He's a man without heart It 
tells what he's going to do to people not for 
people That stung him you know that ugly 
scene where he was half drunk that morning at the 
hotel after his defeat when he says I've got a 
mother I've got a heart But Brown was never 
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comfortable with the harsh things he said about 
Nixon People would call him and say 'Pat what 
are you talking about Richard Nixon all the time 
for? What about what you've done for the state? 
This is bad You're building Richard Nixon up 
which was ludicrous He [Nixon] was a well known 
political figure or as well known as Brown 
Often he [Brown] would say to me Did you 
mention Richard Nixon even once in this speech? 

And I'11 say Yes I do But he became angry 
about it Once he threw a speech on the floor 
and I had to pick it up and hand it back to him 
Because it had too many references to Nixon 
Well I had just told him I said Yeah there's 
a lot of Richard Nixon [in the speech] and he 
threw it on the floor That was at the Ambassador 
Hotel for the Democratic State Women Convention 
party After he came up to me after he got a lot 
of applause he said It's a hell of a good 
speech Once he had the words in front of him 
he liked saying it but anticipating it He 

really didn't like it Well he's not a harsh 
man 

Some people say he wanted everybody to be his 
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friend Is there an element of truth to that? 

I mentioned this last time I don't know whether 
his ambivalence was true or not about the 
conservative father and the progressive mother and 
through all of his life he wanted the support and 
the confidence of both I don't know Someone 
told me once that Pat 1 s mother used to march down 
Market Street in the May Day parade because she 
was a Wobbly I don't know whether that was true 
or not But he certainly did want the acceptance 
of prominent business people He wanted that 
which is very useful 

There's another ambivalency that some have 
commented on and point to his very well known 
position on capital punishment He had been a 
very strong attorney general and a local 
prosecutor and when he became governor--perhaps 
before that—he took a very liberal humanitarian 
position on capital punishment What 1 s your 
reading on that 9 

Well when I went up there which was a year after 
Chessman You recall the governor had gone 

to the legislature and asked them a moratorium and 
the legislature refused I think the vote was 8 
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-to 7 in the committee One more vote and Chessman 
would have lived He could have declared the 
moratorium 

I frankly--and this article^- doesn’t help me— 
I don’t understand what the change was--how he went 
from a strong advocate of the death penalty to an 
equally strong opponent of it I had hoped once 
I'd start reading this 

I worked with Pat for a while afterwards He 
wanted to do a book In fact Doubleday [and 
Company] had given him an advance He asked me to 
do an outline of a book for him and it was to be 
called The Thirteenth Juror And the point was 
how as district attorney attorney general and 
governor he had dealt with all of the criminal 
cases At that time Pat had been appointed by 
[President] Johnson as head of a federal 
commission on the federal criminal code So we 
took thirteen cases each of which was to indicate 
a need for some reform in the judicial system--the 
system of justice The book went along swimmingly 


1 Edmund G Brown Sr with Dick Adler Why I 
Let Chessman Die Los Angeles December 1988 pp 208-16 
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[although] it was later completed by someone else 
because when Pat became a full partner with 
[Joseph A ] Joe Ball he said he no longer had the 
time to work on it and we put the thing in 
abeyance My wife and I went off to Europe and 
someone else worked on the book We could never 
get past the chapter on Chessman 
Why? 

Well he'd feel one way [during] one session with 
the tape recorder and another on another day One 
day he would say We should have gone on giving 
him sixty-day stays as long as I was governor 
Now he says in this piece over here That would 
have been a mockery of the law an overt subver¬ 
sion of the intent of the law ’ Other times he 
would be very harsh on Chessman He was guilty 
as hell and everybody knew it In other words 
for the book to work he had to take a position on 
capital punishment Why are you against it 7 
And I could never nail him down 

[In] earlier chapters other things had been 
fine Still m his own mind at that late date— 
after his defeat by Reagan At that late day he 
still hadn't sorted his own thoughts out to a 
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strong consistent straight down the line posi¬ 
tion I wish I'd kept a lot of the things I 
wrote a couple of messages to the legislature for 
him—not that one on the moratorium I was not on 
the staff then He expressed some very very good 
ideas I didn't keep that stuff I don't know 
why 

Do you remember the thrust of the ideas? 

The basic thrust which he agreed to and which is 
quite true was the inequitable application of the 
death penalty Wealthy people didn't go to the 
gas chamber or if they did it was after 
prolonging their lives for years The depth of 
appeals is a significant thing The minority 
person who shoots someone tomorrow is sentenced to 
death and gets one appeal to the state supreme 
court and that's all the government will pay 
for After that if they can't afford private 
counsel or pro bono he's on his own 

Chessman is a sample of a guy making a 
fortune on his books who continued to live for 
eleven years and was prolonging this process So 
the depth of appeal 

You probably don't remember a woman named 
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Carol Tragoff and a Dr Finch X forget his first 
name They were having an affair and in a cold¬ 
blooded way they plotted the murder of his wife 
because she wouldn't agree to what they thought 
was an acceptable community property division 
They murdered her cold-bloodedly for money I 
think each served no more than the minimum term in 
the state prison [They were] released and he's 
practicing medicine somewhere in the Midwest and 
she's been released She was his nurse These 
were white middle-class people 

It was the evident prejudice in the system 
toward people who had no money as against people 
who did Although I don't think it was signifi¬ 
cant we threw in a couple of cases where people 
were executed who should not have been They were 
innocent at the time There were later confessions 
from other people who established that a mistake 
had been [made] 

Here's the thing for instance—I think it 
was Santa Cruz County There was one county which 
had an extremely liberal view of capital crime 
If you took a person into a motel room and beat 
them to death with a chair--there was no element 
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of preoccupation or you would have had a weapon 
The fact that you picked up a chair and beat 
them Hardly ever did a death sentence come out 
of a court from that county If you had chosen to 
take this person along in this particular county 
in California and beat them to death with a chair 
or choked them with a towel with the element of 
premeditation gone and with a history of this 
county you'd probably escape the gas chamber 
But don’t do it in Los Angeles or don't do it in 
Kern County 
Or Butte County 
Or Butte County see 

Was a concern of his— I've gotten this [in] other 
interviews I've gotten a sense that he was very 
concerned as governor that the law should be ap¬ 
plied [equitably] throughout the state He felt 
that between counties sometimes specifically in 
the case of the death penalty there was a less 
than even application of the law 

It's definitely true There was another element 
to it too The fact that the rate of recidivism 
among murderers is the lowest for all crimes I 
mean so rarely does a murderer ever repeat a 
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crime although in Brown's case there was one that 
got out of prison—he gave him clemency--and mur¬ 
dered again 

VASQUEZ Do you remember who that is? 

RINGER He talks about it [in this article] without naming 
the man 

VASQUEZ These are the kinds of arguments he presented to 
the legislature as a private citizen after he had 
been defeated by Reagan* 7 Right' 7 

RINGER Well he argued the recidivism rate in his message 
to the legislature He also argued that it's not 
a deterrent In fact states without the death 
penalty were almost comparable with the number of 
murders per capita within the state given the same 
circumstances 

[End Tape 2 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 2 Side B] 

VASQUEZ What appears to be ambiguity or equivocation is 
[especially apparent] with the decision he made 
about Chessman Should or [should] not Chessman 
have been killed 

RINGER Well he says at the end of this article 

It's fascinating how he answered with the same 
ambiguity I found twenty years ago in discussing 
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it with him He says Since action is virtually 
impossible--that is continuing issuing clemencies 
stays--especially for an elected official with 
programs he hoped to implement for the common 
good I firmly believe all of that I also 
believe that I should have found a way to spare 
Chessman's life 
And this is 1988 

Yes After just having said that it was not a 
doable thing politically to save this man So 
many of his social programs and other things may 
have gone down the drain because of the 
unpopular 1 ty 

That brings me to ask you the following question 
Some people have described him as a very astute 
and calculating politician and some have described 
him as a gut politician that sometimes moved 
against his own interests because he wasn’t 
calculating enough What is your assessment of 
that'? 

I feel Pat Brown is an extremely likeable man He 
is courteous You'd be in a meeting with Pat 
Brown and he would be interrupted by the lowest 
staff member while he was talking He'd listen 



very attentively to what the person had to say 
He was a nice guy a nice man That sort of 
politics was marvelous in San Francisco It's a 
small town Everything is Pat You walked into 

a restaurant everybody knew you That kind of 

thing 

But I think that Brown when he moved up in 
statewide politics that's when he brought people 
like Fred Dutton in who was with him m the 
[attorney general's] office It seemed to me that 
Brown selected people whom he felt protected him 
against himself in his better instincts in a lot 
of things For instance I would have to describe 
Hale Champion as a liberal person I'm certainly 
a liberal and yet you'd have Fred Dutton who was 
not per se a liberal You'd have Cecil Poole 
who was the clemency secretary who was extremely 
conservative 

For instance Reagan is not going to have a 
lot of liberals running around in the White House 
They’re going to be people of like mind Brown 
had quite a mix there of liberal progressive 
liberal and people who were quite conservative in 
their views My experience working with him for a 
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number of years was he always seemed "to come down 
on the side of the angels the right thing to do 

VASQUEZ The right thing for the moment? 

RINGER No no not the popular the exigent thing to do 

but the thing that really was best—the proper way 
to do it The thing I told you about Whether to 
fire these two guys in the Department of Motor 
Vehicles who were identified as former communists 
and refusing to do it even though he knew the vul¬ 
nerability- -he was running against Nixon 

He must have known m his own mind the Rumford 
Act was going to have bad ramifications against the 
party in the state and yet in principle he stayed 
with it I remember we just lobbied the hell out 
of Luther Gibson who was the chairman of the 
committee which had it bottled up He told us 
that we were going to regret this as long as we 
lived I mean there was no necessity to have 
gone full bore on the Rumford Act It was probably 
the right thing There shouldn’t be discrimination 
m the sale or renting of homes anywhere m the 


1 Gibson chaired the Senate Committee on 
Government Efficiency 
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state but the people weren’t ready for that The 
vote was 2 to 1 or 3 to 1 [against It] 

2 to 1 

Still he stuck with it 
Out of conviction' 7 

I think out of conviction He appointed He 

would take like [John] Sobieski or Silbaugh his 
commissioners of banking and savings and loan 
[who] were hard-nosed business types At the same 
time he would put liberal people on the courts 
Remember [Robert W ] Bob Kenny had been an attor¬ 
ney for communists here in Los Angeles and would 
have to put more time in on the bench to qualify 
for his pension and Brown put him on the bench 
He appointed a lot of very decent people to the 
courts in this state 

At the same time on the business end of it 
where there’s a potential for hanky-panky--the 
control of institutions and things like that--he 
put very top people Brown was certainly a 
liberal man I m afraid that his position for 
instance on oil drilling in the [Pacific] 
Palisades and these things he had become more 
conservative on his views He not only favored 
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Occidental [Petroleum Corporation] in that case 
but actually headed a committee or something for 
it 1 

Getting back to the 1962 campaign what was the 
biggest mistake that your team made? 

Nineteen sixty-two 7 

Did you make any mistakes? 

Well it 1 s hard to fault a campaign that you won 
by a fifth of a million votes 

Was there any lesson that you learned that you 
tried not to repeat again 7 

No I think the campaign was right on target I 
would say the target was about 40 percent anti- 
Nixon and 60 percent pro-Brown Fortunately not 
only was the record there but the evidence of it 
was everywhere people went They saw freeways 
being built They knew that construction was 
under way They knew a new campus of the 
university was going to be built here in Orange 
County and this kind of thing So you could see 


1 Brown's committee was called the Los Angeles 
Public Coastal Protection Committee which supported 
Proposition 0 in the November 1988 Los Angeles municipal 
election 
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what he had done 

He used to say I’m not sure or not that 
the [California Aqueduct] Canal is the only work 
of man that you could see from the moon Whether 
that's true or not [Laughter] It's at least 
five hundred to six hundred miles long I’ll tell 
you he was intensely proud of what he had done 
He really was He was so delighted m his 
successes It’s hard to think of another governor 
who’s had the same impact on the state 

VASQUEZ Was there anything about the 1962 [campaign] that 
would make it a bench mark campaign whether it’s 
the use of television or media or anything else? 

I don't want to burden you with the role of 
historian 

RINGER I recall working with David [L ] Wolper's outfit 
on the spots on that campaign and a fellow named 
Mel Stewart who has since done a number of motion 
pictures and things Our television commercials 
were entirely positive stressing Brown's 
achievements My recollection is that the radio 
was negative indicating that Nixon had been gone 
from the state too long to know what was going on 
here or even to care very much what was going on 
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Nixon never really did his homework I think 
the people who handled Nixon have more to learn 
about the campaign than we did It was simply the 
fact that Nixon came to the people of California 
with no program at all He presented himself as a 
mister big I’m here from Washington and I’ve 

come to govern the state for a while 
Was he his own worst enemy in this campaign? 

Well he made mistakes His decision to continue 
campaigning right through the Cuban missile crisis 
was a bad mistake It looked almost manic almost 
obscene He was making political speeches while 
everyone had their drapes drawn so the window 
wouldn’t shatter and cut them up It was a 
terrible period and Brown just stopped campaign¬ 
ing immediately and went back to Sacramento That 
was a mistake on Nixon's part We never commented 
on it That would have been obscene 
Clair Engle basically stole the show in terms of 
images in the paper at that time didn’t he 0 
Getting on the military fighter plane 7 
Oh yes Well Clair was a good guy He once 
described his own wife He said Oh is she 
angry with me She came in the room all frizzed 
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up like a Halloween cat [Laughter] But he was 
arguing against the construction of a power 
project in northern California and speaking in 
the Senate he said Gentlemen there is more 
power in the power flies of the Potomac [River] 
than there is in the Snake River [Laughter] 

So what mistakes do you think Nixon might have 
made? 

Well he took too much for granted He assumed 
that people invested him with leadership qualities 
on a high scale but they really didn't 
He misread the people 9 

He misread the people He misread the voters He 
thought Pat Brown would be a soft touch after 
Chessman—really thought he would be But remem¬ 
ber in those days everybody looked up to the Los 
Angeles Times I mean the Los Angeles Times 
obviously was going to support him and support him 
vigorously You know the Times brought him into 
politics 9 
Yes 

[The Times ] got him to run for Congress and all 
the way through the Times supported him for 


everything he ever ran for So he knew he could 
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count on the Los Angeles Times The Bee as I 
recall endorsed Brown I think there was a mix- 
up in San Francisco It was sort of split up 

He said I'm a big man and the people of 
California are going to welcome me As vice 
president I've debated with Khrushchev in 
Moscow I just overshadow this fellow Pat 
Brown 

Did you get the feeling that he concentrated in 
southern California in this campaign'? 

I wouldn 1 1 know I don *t recall what his 
scheduling was 

Do you think that southern California determined 
the outcome'? 

Always yes In this state traditionally then 
and now you have to come south of the Tehachapis 
[mountains] with a fairly substantial margin a 
Democrat does Because Orange and San Diego 
counties are going to wipe out the margin you’re 
going to get in Los Angeles There’s not enough 
out m Riverside or out m those counties to 
matter 

So if you come into southern California 
you'll have a substantial lead if you're going to 
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win with any kind of substantial margin Because 
even counties like Kern which is predominantly 
Democratic registration are largely all dust bowl 
people registered Democrats because their fami¬ 
lies historically are but still vote Republican 
So what you worry about is how bad it ? s going to 
be in Orange and San Diego Start worrying I 
remember election night We were all breathing 
more easily when we saw that the early returns 
down here were not the disaster we thought they 
might be Even Orange County was strange then 
They had an assemblyman named [Richard T ] Dick 
Hanna He was a Democrat a liberal San Diego 
had [Senator James R ] Mills [Congressman Lionel] 
Van Deerlin a liberal congressman 
Now let’s contrast the 1962 campaign with the 
1966 campaign What's the context m 1966 9 
Brown shouldn't have run A lot of people told 
him that His standard reply was If you find 
any one stronger man to run go ahead Of 
course Jesse Unruh wanted to run A number of 
people wanted to run 

Let me ask you something m passing Did Pat 
Brown in 1962 after his victory indicate to 
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Jesse Unruh he 1 d support him the next time around? 
I don't think they were ever on that basis No 
They were never that friendly where they would 
enter into compacts like that 

There's a new book--well not so new now--that 
James Mills wrote called A Disorderly House 
Have you seen it? 

I haven't seen it 

Well he refers to a conversation that he says he 
witnessed there and was corroborated by Manning 
Post After an election victory Brown basically 
committed himself to Unruh to support him in 1966 
for governor and decided to run for himself 
Well what happened when he did run [in 1970] did 
Brown support him 9 
In a rather tepid way 

How about when he ran for mayor did he support 
him then 9 

I'm not clear whether he supported him then 
You had Hiram Johnson You'd have to go all the 
way up to Earl Warren to find another two-term 


1 James R Mills A Disorderly House The Brown- 
Unruh Years in Sacramento Berkeley Heyday Books 1987 
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governor and Pat Brown was the third in the 
history of the state The state had a history of 
one-term governors Now it has a history of two 
[-term governors] 

But it was quite obvious that the major mis¬ 
take made in that campaign was in the primary when 
we took after George Christopher the former mayor 
of San Francisco Our polls at least showed that 
Ronald Reagan was not going to be nominated It 
was going to be George Christopher It's too easy 
in hindsight—I don't know what I thought of it 
Anyway the polls told us that George Christopher 
would run stronger against Pat Brown than Ronald 
Reagan would 

So Harry Lerner resurrected the old milk 
scandal in San Francisco—you have heard about it-- 
when he was cited during the war for violations of 
the law and all that Drew Pearson was induced to 
use the stuff nationally m a couple of columns 
that he ran We bloodied Christopher up always 
assuming that he was going to be running against 
him [Brown] Well the question of who had run 
stronger against Pat Brown was not all that signi¬ 
ficant The question [was] who was going to win 
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the nomination who were we going to be faced 
with And we were faced with Reagan Nobody laid 
a glove on Reagan in the primary It was all a 
very gentlemanly thing William Penn Patrick a 
cosmetic manufacturer from up north was in it I 
mean the Republican eleventh commandment was 
really enforced They just didn't do anything to 
hurt each other in any way Then we got Ronald 
Reagan 

People tire of an activist politician 
[Mayor Thomas] Tom Bradley can lay back and not be 
identified with too much It's acceptable But 
if Bradley were up front everyday in pushing 
programs proposing this and proposing that 
people get tired Enough Enough already And 
Brown's legislative program for the second four 
years was not as ambitious as the first because 
there wasn't that much money left but still 
extremely ambitious 

I just think people got tired of being talked 
at The legislatures certainly got tired of one 
bill being introduced at the request of the 
governor after another 

So the first mistake was made of not really 
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looking at Reagan seriously saying He s an 
actor and all of this business The second 
mistake was made in that the campaign itself was 
making fun of Reagan Charles Guggenheim in 
Washington did our television I had worked for 
Charles and I've worked for him since but it was 
a misjudgment to laugh at Ronald Reagan He 
couldn't be taken seriously 
Even after he won the primary 

Even after he won the primary And yet the polls 
showed that he was going to beat Brown Brown was 
never ahead in the polls 

Why didn't you take those polls seriously 9 
I don't know I had left the staff and had come 
back to work on the campaign I was no longer on 
the Brown staff The commercials were marvelous 
A lot of them were really marvelous Guggenheim 
did such marvelous television for Brown--the half- 
hour you've probably seen that One of the spots 
for instance had Reagan saying that if you ve seen 
one redwood you've seen them all And Here's a 
man who measures history in board feet 
the general tone of the stuff we did 
Was it too cerebral 9 


That was 
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No it just didn't work Ronald Reagan was a 
popular actor He was not perceived to be a bad 
guy If you had it all to do again you'd take 
his big speech for General Electric and you'd go 
back and all of the positions he had taken over 
the years which are absolutely antithetical to the 
interests of California I mean he was on record 
with the speech He made it all over the country 
If you wanted to go back that he began as a 
flaming liberal and then—this is particularly 
good with union people—but then as president of 
the Screen Actors Guild became a red-baiter a 
union-busting type He's an unsavory sort fellow 
The nice Ronald Reagan is playing the role 
somebody has written for him but the real Ronald 
Reagan These are the kinds of things he's 

done as president of the Screen Actors Guild 
supporting the blacklisting of writers and all of 
these things 

As we now know as an informer for the FBI 
[Federal Bureau of Investigation] 

Informer for the FBI 

Would Brown have gone through that? Would he have 
let you run such a campaign? 
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Yes he would have He would have 

Was he a little more desperate? A little more 

concerned this time around 7 

I don't know Pat didn’t have to have that defeat 

on his record He had a great run for eight 
years He changed this state utterly And why he 
persisted in going for more I don't know I 
didn’t have that kind of relationship with the 
governor that I could say You shouldn't do it 
It's a mistake I had been free-lancing campaigns 
around the country and I just came back and 
worked on it but the headquarters was in 
shambles Fred Dutton actually came out for this 
one from Washington and had an office out in our 
Los Angeles office in Wilshire Don Bradley had 
the office next door The headquarters staff was 
divided into pro-Bradley pro-Dutton people 
Was that a factor 7 

It was a factor in the sense that it affected 
morale The two men didn't like each other It 
was quite obvious that they didn’t like each 
other 

They had different perceptions on how to run the 
campaign 7 


VASQUEZ 
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Dutton was a memo man 1'd come in in the morning 
and there'd be fifteen memos on my desk from 
Dutton saying things we ought to be doing Dutton 
is a brilliant guy and has a very good political 
mind but you cannot have two strong people 
Trying to run one campaign 9 

Trying to run one campaign Fred was the kind of 
aggressive forceful guy who moved into a situa¬ 
tion and took it over He said Pat Brown asked 
me to come out I'm going to run this campaign 
I don't recall that he had bad ideas But it was 
a lost cause 

It was evident from the early polls that 
people were tired of Pat Brown A lot of 
Republicans—liberal Republicans—deeply resented 
the attacks on George Christopher If you recall 
very late In the campaign Christopher's feelings 
were so strong that he came out in support of 
Brown and invited him over to the dairy and made 
Pat drink a glass of his illegal milk--for the 
cameras 

Brown always had considerable support par¬ 
ticularly m northern California from liberal and 
moderate Republicans He lost that People had 
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resented what the campaign had done to George 
Christopher Then you look back in the following 
eight years and you can’t associate anything except 
cutback cutback cutback with Ronald Reagan 
What was your strategy after having these early 
negative polls for the campaign Did you have 
any? Were you able to come in unanimity in the 
campaign on one strategy? 

It's easy to say that this is the campaign 
strategy and we also hew to the line A campaign 
is made up from day to day You're responding to 
what the other fellow is saying An issue 
develops that you had not thought important that 
is important You can't say This is the strat¬ 
egy of the campaign We re going to hew to this 
line 

No but you could have an orientation Take 1962 
you were going to run on the governor’s record 
What were you going to run on m 1966 7 
We're still running on the things after that 
We're talking about Reagan s total inexperience in 
government He knew nothing about government at 
all It was probably his big weakness I think 
by that time it didn 1 t bother people too much 
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They had an activist government m Sacramento for 
a long time and they were a little bit tired of 
it I think 

You think the Reagan message of Cut squeeze and 
trim played well 7 

Oh sure Oh sure Because by then all the 
surpluses that had been developing after the 
[Second World] War and afterwards were gone Hard 
times were setting in There wasn't that much 
money anymore It's true that Brown did a lot of 
great things because the money was there to do 
them with 

What if any did the events in Berkeley and the 
events m Watts have to do with Brown's defeat 7 
Again it was the question of the deteriorating 
atmosphere in the state—the cars being turned 
over the governor being booed going to [University 
of California] Board of Regents meetings The 
same thing down here the Watts riots blowing up-- 
somehow the feeling that you had had before the 
strong hand that government was strong in an 
effective way was beginning to dissipate The 
people wouldn't perceive Mayor Tom Bradley today 
as they do if Watts had occurred during his 
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watch It was one of the strong issues against 
Yorty when he [Bradley] ran against him that a 
thing like Watts could happen at his time 
How much did it hurt you in the '66 campaign 7 
Oh it hurt It hurt We were shaken by how well 
Yorty did in the primary We thought we'd have a 
week or two after the primary to relax The cam¬ 
paign is a seven-day-a-week [program] I had been 
at the headquarters literally from 4 30 or 5 30 
AM to get my speeches written before the phones 
start ringing I remember Dick Kline his wife 
Margo [Kline] Vivian and I went down to [Hotel] 
Del Coronado to relax for a week and play some 
tennis over there One day we got a call from 
Hale Champion saying You guys get up here 
We re m trouble That was our vacation--two 
days [Laughter] We flew up to Sacramento 
Yorty exposed the disenchantment of people m Los 
Angeles particularly with Brown 
Was he able to plug into any of your financial 
support 7 

No I don't think so Yorty was just a fire¬ 
brand He was never a serious politican He was 

a nut I don't know it's just that Yorty did so 
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well in Los Angeles and in southern California 
that there was trouble ahead There was no 
question about it It wasn't a pro-Yorty vote 
it was an anti-Brown vote People were just tired 
of Brown 

And you saw it as that 9 

Oh sure It was obvious Yorty had no campaign 

He was just on the ballot If it had been you or 

me on the ballot we probably could have polled 
200 000 or 300 000 votes here 

So it was disenchantment 9 Do you think any other 
Democrat could have won 9 

Jesse Unruh very much still had the big daddy 
image--the power broker the ruthless politician 
He'd locked the Republicans in the assembly 
chamber and stopped the clock Looking back who 
could it have been 9 Glenn [M ] Anderson certainly 
couldn't have been governor [James A ] Jimmy 
Roosevelt couldn't even be elected mayor of Los 
Angeles Was [Stanley] Mosk attorney general 
then? 

He might have already gone on the bench 


1 Governor Brown appointed Mosk to the state 
court on September 1 1964 
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Yeah It's interesting that [in] the earlier 
tradition we had governors from northern 
California—three terms for Warren two for Pat 
Brown It’s hard to say Maybe Alan Cranston 
who was extremely well known [could have won] 

And some of his appraisers had a powerful money¬ 
raising organization statewide 

Was money-raising difficult or was it a problem 
in 1966 for you? 

I don't recall in either campaign—'62 or '66-- 
that there were things we wanted to do [but] we 
couldn't afford to do You could always buy more 
media We felt that all of the bases had been 
touched You could always use more money for 
getting out the vote and voter registration 
Incumbents have an incredible number of leverages 
to their advantage If Brown hadn't been an 

incumbent would his defeat have been worse 7 
If he just ran cold against him 7 
Maybe it's too difficult of a hypothetical 
question but I'm trying to get a sense of 
proportion here As an incumbent you usually 
have an advantage You're saying however that 
running for a third term as an incumbent in 
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California is just not the thing to do 
[Governor George] Deukmejian decided he doesn't 
want to do it Jerry Brown got clobbered when he 
went for the third term You have to look back at 
the circumstances Pat was attorney general and 
there was this terrible disastrous fight among 
the Republicans where [Senator William F ] 
Knowland wanted to be governor so Goodie Knight 
was shunted and taken over when Warren went over 
to the court Goodie was the obvious person to 
run He was a very popular man statewide His 
base was southern California 

Nixon is to blame for having engineered this 
whole shift Goodie was running for the U S 
Senate against an unknown named Clair Engle a 
former district attorney from cow country Here 
was Pat Brown sitting there in a statewide office 
as attorney general going to run against a guy 
coming from Washington a Republican senator I'm 
not even sure Pat would have run for governor if 
Goodie Knight had had his way But it was such a 
transparent deal that it offended even Republi¬ 
cans Clair Engle whom nobody had ever heard of 


clobbered Goodie Knight for the Senate But if 
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you look at the circumstances of what you had 
then they were ideal circumstances for Pat to 
run And also Knowland came out for the right- 
to-work [initiative] The unions were very power¬ 
ful in California A union-busting candidate 
Was it a political set of circumstances or was it 
a philosophical shift in the state in 1958? 

In 1958 Democrats still voted Democratic You 
didn't have all the veterans of World War II 
coming back and getting educated under the G I 
Bill buying their homes under VA financing—all 
tremendous admirers of Roosevelt and all the 
goodies came their way 

Now fifteen years later say I got mine 
screw you A tremendous number of upwardly 
mobile people who were In their little tract home 
but once they buy up from the $17 000 home to 
$30 000 they start voting their pocketbooks The 
liberal Democratic government national and state 
did so much for people who suddenly saw them¬ 
selves quite accurately as belonging in another 
economic class now It was self-interest rather 
than the conviction of these things beginning to 


dictate 
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So in 1958 an activist government was seen as a 
good thing by the middle class? 

Yes yes Sure Well labor movements were up in 
arms against Knowland Remember, Knowland was 
[known as] the senator from Formosa His 
associations with Chiang Kai-shek and all 
I'm going to ask you a question that may be a 
little esoteric But in finishing this discussion 
on the comparison or contrast between the 1962 and 
1966 campaigns some people have described the *62 
period or the early sixties as a time of almost 
unbounded optimism in the state of California at 
least for growth and change They were just 
beginning to feel a [dramatic and] diverse 
population explosion By 1966, It was a state 
that was beginning to suffer apart from economic 
slowdown a sort of malaise that the rest of the 
nation [was experiencing] cynicism partly be¬ 
cause of the assassination of a popular president 
Kennedy and partly because of the disenchantment 
of a growing opposition to the war in Southeast 
Asia How would you contrast the two periods? 

Well one you have a Korean [War] thing I just 
think what it really was I referred to this 


RINGER 
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thing earlier Remember that so many military men 
shipped to California on the way to the Pacific in 
World War II So many of them came back because 
they liked it here and they saw more opportuni¬ 
ties We're talking about hundreds of thousands 
of [those] who were discharged came back to 
California These people were obviously aspiring 
people I mean they had dreams they saw a good 
future for themselves in this state They 
married They had young children They could 
afford to buy a modest home or rental with very 
small payments Their kids were getting a good 
education The taxes were not being raised 
because there were so many revenues coming in and 
it was just [a state with] an unlimited [number 
of] prospects for them and their family 

Then there was a national disillusionment 
[because of] Kennedy being assassinated There is 
the beginnings of the Vietnam War All these 
shadows began to fall And I think people began 
to withdraw a little bit All of these may not be 
possible and that maybe it's time to pull back 
from all of this Maybe we've been extravagant 
Maybe we've built too many freeways Maybe growth 



has become the real problem now and maybe the 
influx—the equal treatment given blacks and 
minorities in terms of the marketplace and the 
jobs Maybe we've gone too far " 

Then you have the other thing of voting their 
own economic self-interest Inflation was going 
up as you recall People suddenly weren't as 
buoyant They weren't as confident about the 
future as they had been before At a certain 
point the whole concept of tuition-free higher 
education for any student who wanted to work hard 
to get it Suddenly student fees began It 
became necessary to have student fees The kids 
were ingrates They were rebelling on the 
campuses behaving badly throughout the Central 
Valley although it may not be significant there 
The general disenchantment with the water program-- 
what they were having to pay for water 

So malaise maybe is too modest a term Maybe 
it was really a feeling that we can't afford to do 
these things anymore Pat Brown runs a spendthrift 
government We were shocked when the budget got to 
$21 billion Sales tax went up and suddenly it 
wasn't a free lunch anymore Everyone was going 
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to have to start paying and they didn’t like it 
But apart from that or from the specific 
circumstances people were tired of Pat Brown 
just as they got tired of Sam Yorty after a 
time He had to go I wish he hadn’t run 
frankly I wish he could have walked out as the 
only undefeated candidate The first time he ran 
for district attorney he was defeated but he won 
the second time That was his only defeat m 
public office 
[End Tape 2 Side B] 
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When we last spoke you were giving me your 
impressions of the Brown administration and what 
you thought it accomplished in California politics 
in its two terms Is there anything else that 
you'd care to mention 9 

We discussed the water program the FEPC and all 
of those things except that obviously the first 
term was much more productive than the second It 
always is 

Was there a change in the attitude of the 
California electorate towards change innovation 
and expansion between 1962 and 1966 9 
Well I think there was Another reason for the 
change is that during the second term you had 
Unruh to deal with [He] had a lot more power 
than the previous speaker had ever had and saw 
himself at least as a coequal of the governor 
If not more? 

If not more But he did it by getting a lot more 
money for the legislature and giving it a 
committee capability it hadn't had before A 
research capability rather He probably built it 
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into the best state legislature m the country 
VASQUEZ Was it at the expense of the executive [branch]? 

RINGER No not really One he got senators and assembly- 

men more money There was money then You could 
do those things [then] But Jesse was a powerful 
man 

Jesse and the governor's staff did not have a 
good relationship Jesse was always suspicious of 
what was going on down there in the corner 
office We were always suspicious of what was 
going on upstairs Oddly enough I had a good 
relationship with Jesse [I] was one of the few 
people on Brown's staff who did I don't know why 
it was but we just always hit it off We liked 
each other But generally his feelings towards 
say a Hale Champion or a Fred Dutton were ex¬ 
tremely negative The governor's getting poor 
advice He's making a terrible mistake 

Jesse was a very shrewd politician and he was 
also a liberal one He was a humanistic person 
and he came from a poor sharecropper family m 
Texas It was the Unruh [Civil Rights] Act which 
was against discrimination and these things 


1 Unruh Civil Rights Act A B 594 1959 Leg 

Sess Cal Stat 1866 (1959) 
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A lot: of what Brown wanted to accomplish he 
got done in the first term He wanted to get that 
water project and he did it He wanted to get 
fair employment practices and he got it The 
Master Plan for Higher Education was just a 
tremendous expansion of higher education facili¬ 
ties Brown was very proud of the fact--it was 
true then less true now—that any kid in 
California who really wanted to work hard could go 
from kindergarten through graduate degrees m 
California without it costing his family anything 
except the routine things like books and things 
He was very proud of that 

Yes there was a change One [in] the first 
term there was more money available to do things 
with You ve got to remember that shortly after 
the war—I've said this before—tens of thousands 
perhaps hundreds of thousands of veterans who had 
seen California on the way to the Pacific came 
back These were people on the move They were 
risk takers They pulled up stakes and brought 
their families to California because It’s going 
to be a better life there for us than in the East 


or Midwest 


They were absolutely behind the 
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things Brown was doing They were 100 percent for 
better education for their children They wanted 
more freeways to get to work more quickly They 
were very growth conscious 
Why was there an apparent change 9 
Say you come out here with the Veterans Adminis¬ 
tration Home Loan and you buy a $16 000 home In 
seven or eight years you 1 re earning more money 
everything is going a lot better for you and you 
buy up your mortgage becomes heavier You're 
buying things like recreational vehicles 
Suddenly you have a lot of bills to pay Then 
you start wondering about the increase in the 
sales taxes As I told you last time it was one 
of these things that 'I've got mine to hell with 
you California did so much for the returning 
veterans We had a Cal-Vet low interest plan for 
buying homes 

The educational system alone was a magnet for many 
people 

Sure And under the G I Bill many of these 
veterans had gone on and gotten college educations 
and are now professionals Many of them remained 
Democrats In fact I think the majority of 



them But somehow at a certain point they began 
voting their pockets and they figured that Brown 
was spending too much money We can’t afford to 
do this 

It used to be that the educational bond 
issues would just sweep through without any 
problem at all Then later on they were still 
passing but by much smaller majorities Brown 
could not have gotten [these things] the second 
term It would have been very very difficult to 
have the water bonds passed People were weary 
Look at those ballots Every two years all these 
bond issues [were] on the ballots People were 
trying to settle them down now 

Also as I said last time people were getting 
tired of Pat and the constant initiatives trying to 
do this and trying to do that all of which meant 
more money Either they were selfish in terms of 
I’ve got this for my children My kids are m 
college now and I'm not going to care about the 
other people You have the same thing today in 
dealing with the problems of the inner city But 
all of these things They just pretend that that 
doesn t exist There's still an underclass 
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Do you think that in a sense rather than taking 
an advocative position that the Democratic party 
even the liberal wing of it has pulled back from 
commitment to humanitarian and civil rights 
causes—first with Governor Brown Jr 's era of 
limits 

Yes Small is beautiful 

And the same in the latest presidential campaign 9 
Oh yes sure If they haven’t they're not going 
to win that many elections in the future 
[Assemblyman] Tom Hayden has a pretty good analogy 
that he uses He says The Republicans are the 
night watchmen They're the ones who tell you 
'We're going to see that nobody breaks into your 
home at night We're going to see that what you 
have is preserved safe No one is going to take 
anything away from you ' And they're perceived 
as that 

The Democrats have been perceived as the 
people who say that You've got to do more for 
other people You've got to sacrifice a bit of 
your comfort and security to help the less fortu¬ 
nate And that is simply no longer a winning 
argument m this country There was a time when 
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Democrats in California nationally could say 
there’s a labor vote for the Democratic party 
That no longer exists Plumbers working at $35 
per hour they don't regard themselves as working 
people anymore Union salaries are so high now 
that union people vote Republican I think as 
often as they vote Democratic because they have a 
lot to protect 

Also I'm not sure even if it’s subliminal 
It might be more overt than that It's just these 
feelings about blacks I've heard it about 
Hispanics now—the most numerous in the Los 
Angeles city schools 
What is the feeling' 7 

The feeling is that Our kids are being crowded 
out that all the property tax assessment that we 
pay so much are going to educate Chicanos and 
blacks who don't need that kind of education 
They're not going to be this or they're not going 
to be that It's more apparent in the case of 
blacks Black has just become a zip word You 
watch it on television They're talking about 
homeless shelters in Washington you see black 
people They're talking about welfare projects 
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you see black people You can't tell me that 
there aren't white people who are on welfare or 
there aren't white people wandering around with 
tattered clothes that there aren't white addicts 
that there aren't white people released from 
prison for their crimes Everything is black 
VASQUEZ Is it a more subtle form of racism perhaps than 
we've seen in the past? 

RINGER I think certainly it is The interesting thing 
was this Willie Horton you see It's a really 
important case you see Never mind that under 
the Reagan administration people had been freed on 
furlough--same types of things--that committed 
crimes Also the black criminal is more threat¬ 
ening There's this man who actually raped a 
white woman and beat up her husband That's ter¬ 
rible I wonder if it were a little less terrible 
if a white person had done it I don't know what 
appeal the Democrats here or nationally [have]-- 
what they can say to voters to persuade them that 

~~ 1 Willie Horton was a convict who was released 

from prison on a furlough program m Massachusetts and 
committed another felony He was used by George Bush 
presidential campaigners to charge that Governor Dukakis was 
soft on crime 
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■they*re not better off with a Ronald Reagan or a 
George Bush 

I think a majority of Jews are still Demo¬ 
cratic but in the old days the minorities you 
could count on--a solid Jewish vote a solid minor¬ 
ity vote through the tier of the eastern states 
the Polish the Italian That was a Democratic 
vote The factory workers were automatically a 
Democratic vote 

What's going to happen to all those factory workers 
who are no longer m factories? Are they going to 
vote Republican 9 

More and more service industry people are working 
more and more with computers [They] are not 
getting their hands dirty and they don't think of 
themselves as working people I remember in the 
early days the organization of the American 
Newspaper Guild in which I was very active m Los 
Angeles Newspapermen simply did not want to 
think of themselves as union men It was 
undignified They were professionals It was 
very very difficult 

Do you think that will happen today with the 


service industry as well 9 The service employees 
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will begin to see themselves as white collar 9 
I think so I think so The exceptions of course 
are the very powerful and very often corrupt 
unions like the [International Brotherhood of] 
Teamsters and others which have strong-arm methods 
and have been forcing their unionism and a lot of 
money from their members Never mind what they've 
done with the money after they got the dues I 
don't know 

The interesting thing was that at one point 
in the Brown administration Brown put together a 
technological commission The idea was Let s 
find out what jobs were going to be in demand 
What should we be training people to do in our 
schools—trade and professional What should we 
be training them to do 9 The principle accent was 
on artisans people working with their hands and 
things What skills should we be teaching them 
now to be sure that they're not going to be 
unemployed in ten years 

It became apparent when we met We had 
representatives of industry and labor I sat in 
and monitored for the governor They said very 
honestly We cannot give you any notion of what 
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jobs are going to be in demand ten years from now 
because those skills don’t even exist at the 
moment ’ They were certainly right about computer 
programming Printing is a vanishing trade It no 
longer exists All printing now is automated Of 
course you don’t train someone to work in an auto 
assembly plant with robotics those jobs are being 
eliminated They said We can't tell you now what 
new forms of curricula we'll be putting in our 
trade schools to tram these people because we 
don't know what jobs are going to be And they 
don' t 

Tell me when you were in the Brown administration 
how did you go about trying to maintain this 
coalition that used to be so functional for the 
Democrats here at the state level 9 Jews labor 
minorities etc 9 

Well it was more intact m Brown's term than it is 
now He spoke to labor audiences He was always 

welcomed always cheered He was extremely popular 
in black communities 

Would you write his speeches when he went to the 
black communities 9 

No I didn't He felt uncomfortable for instance 
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reading a speech at people He very often spoke 
extemporaneously and he wanted to and almost 
always before black and Hispanic audiences It's 

when you've got something like the state 
convention the AFL-CIO you wanted a rouser you 
want a written text 

Commencement exercises—things like that-- 
those speeches were written for him But even if 
he were speaking to blacks or Chicanos or any 
type of [minority] Jewish anything you want to 
get some press [or] media attention out of it So 
I would do a couple of pages of stuff which would 
be released to the press--highlights of the 
governor 1 s remarks He would be committed That 
would be the news angle in the speech announcing 

a new program or something like that These are 

my people X don 1 1 know but the black vote must 

have been 95 percent for Pat Brown both times he 
ran 

He had a solid support from the Jewish 
community not only the people still living on the 
Eastside or the Beverly-Fairfax people but also to 
a lesser extent a very strong support from the 
children of these immigrants who were now living in 
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San Fernando Valley Reseda or somewhere like that 
where they have half-a-million-dollar houses He 
was always very welcome there because of that 
Jewish tradition—liberalism 

Reagan picked up most of his party’s vote in the 
1966 election and several hundred thousand Demo¬ 
crats Where did those Democrats come from? 

I think you d find the counties up through the 
Imperial Valley—Kern County certainly 
And some counties around Los Angeles 
I would think that he did very well m Riverside 
Ontario Ventura might have been a wash Let's 

say here m Malibu for instance it was actually 
the Democrats who were leading the registration 
and we carried Malibu for Dukakis But once you 
cross that highway [Pacific Coast Highway] up in 
the hills where the horse people are forget it 
[Laughter] 

All Republicans ' 7 

That’s 95 percent Republican yes 

Hale Champion once said in an interview that there 
are two kinds of journalists There are those who 
genuinely are observers or not seeking to influence 
the outcome They really try to provide people 
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with good information with which to draw their own 
conclusions about the outcome Then there are 
people like me who get into journalism because they 
are affecting outcome They are interested in 
having their perceptions help shape outcomes 
Which were you? 

But Hale remember before coming to the governor 
was with KRON in San Francisco which was a 
television program which would be a much more 
personal kind of journalism I can’t imagine that 
Hale working for the Chronicle got his personal 
ideas or prejudices into what he wrote 

Until I became an editorial writer at the 
Times--and previously in the old Daily News [I] had 
written some editorials for Manchester Boddy's 
column—I was largely a news reporter I was never 
assigned to politics One exception was when 
Kennedy ran against Nixon in 1960 I was a rewrite 
man on the Mirror News 

Dick Bergholz covered the Kennedy campaign 
Yes I felt partisan about what I was writing 

For instance you'd always be upset by the 
estimate of crowds Nixon would come through and 
the police had estimated a crowd of let’s say a 
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half a million And then Kennedy came through 
For Nixon it might have been three deep and for 
Kennedy it might have been five deep and the cops 
estimated the crowd at a quarter of a million I 
used to argue with the cops I felt gung ho about 
making the best case Of course Dick Bergholz 
called in the notes I never really had that many 
opportunities to let my own politics influence what 
I wrote 

How about when you were a speechwriter for Brown? 
You were still a journalist You came out of that 
tradition 

Well I knew one Anything that I wrote had to go 
to the executive secretary Successively my first 
was Hale Champion then we had Arthur Alarcon We 
had Charles O'Brien They had to approve the 
speech before it went to Brown I think it was 
more the intensity of the rhetoric than m terms of 
the ideas 

So you were a crafter of words not ideas Is that 
it ' 7 

Where he is speaking pretty much dictates the kinds 
of things he is going to talk about And a lot of 
them were programmatic speeches where he was urging 
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public support for programs that might have been in 
trouble with the legislature You had a lot of 
leeway not in what you wrote about or the 
positions you took on things but how passionate 
you might be on certain things--the stress you 
would give something 

The governor was very very good except for 
one speech that he threw down at my feet He was 
very good about my speeches He very rarely would 
change anything I remember when he was giving 
this speech in San Francisco I think he had an 
hour on statewide television to match what Nixon 
had who was making his announcement He was 
traveling when I wrote the first one and Hale had 
given me the idea He said I want you to write a 
speech about the changing face of California--how 
things have changed People coming out here with 
mattresses on top of their cars and how the Brown 
administration has touched so many lives 

So I wrote that kind of a speech and was put 
on a plane and it got to the governor wherever he 
was and he called back sore as hell He says 
The thing reads like a goddamn travelogue ' I’m 
sure he didn't say goddamn He said It reads 
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like a travelogue " He says I want a speech that 
will get people on their feet up there It was at 
the Fairmont Hotel [That was] the only speech I 
remember him rejecting out of hand 
He was not afraid to use passion in his rhetoric 
No No 

So you would be assigned to write speeches that 
could cover a number of areas' 7 

Yes I did almost all of the political speeches 
even when he was governor--like before CDC state 
Democratic convention or something like that Pat 
Sikes wrote very competent speeches but she was 
not a rabble-rouser She couldn’t get people 
excited and Brown liked applause 
He did 0 

Yes Every politician does Pat [Sikes] did no 
political speeches at all She wrote the program¬ 
matic speeches when he might be speaking before 
women's organizations or something like that 
Brown at one point said that he had the best 
speechwnter in America That was when he won 
against Nixon But when he lost against Reagan 
he said Your speeches weren't anywhere near as 
good this time He still reminds me of that 
[Laughter] 
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Tell me there were certain things that Brown did 
or was forced to do in his second term that 
probably caused his downfall when he ran for a 
third term But before I ask you should he have 
run for a third term? 

No no He had pretty much completed his agenda 
It was becoming a housekeeping job up there He 
had gotten major things he wanted His 
achievements were tremendous They really were I 
don’t know why he ran His point was that he 
searched around and he spoke to a lot of people 
He said If there’s anybody stronger who wants to 
run I'11 step down 

Jesse Unruh wanted to run He was pretty strong 
Yes See you have that animosity there He was 
not going to step aside for Jesse Unruh I don’t 
know how strongly they would have supported Jesse 
He might have been a good soldier and supported 
him I don t know why he ran One the polls 
were not good As we discussed last week people 
tire of politicians I think one of the reasons 
Deukmejian is getting out is he feels he’s had his 
run at it and that one of these Democrats would 


take him 
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Brown had changed [his registration] from a 
Republican to a Democrat after he got m office 
Yes but he didn’t do it as Reagan did because he 
went to work for a company that wanted him to do 
certain things—like General Electric He was a 
paid spokesman for GE People made jokes about 
him 

Some of our spots on Reagan had him kissing a 
horse We knew we were m a fight but this 
seemed somehow a dichotomy in the campaign that 
the media aspects of it--the radio and the 
television and those things--didn’t take the 
campaign as seriously They thought they could 
laugh Ronald Reagan out of the state 
Your charges of Birchism seemed to have 
backfired 

I think so because one it was an unlikely 
attack to take It was always the other side with 
Reagan accusing Democrats of being soft on 
communism Suddenly we were turning around and 
using this guilt by association and this kind of 
thing As it turned out Reagan certainly was not 
as good a governor as the Republicans hoped he 


would be And he wasn’t as bad as most Democrats 
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feared he would be 

VASQUEZ How much was owed to the Republicans' good 

efforts and how much do you think of that loss 
was owed to the Democrats 1 inability to pull all 
their forces together? Carmen Warschaw Sam 
Yorty and Jesse Unruh all were less than 
enthusiastic and helpful in that campaign 
RINGER Well it's certainly true that in the primary 

Yorty bloodied Brown up as much as he did It was 
obvious that Brown was not a strong candidate 
That was a Democratic primary Many Democrats 
went for Yorty 

I don't know Pat loved public life He 
loved being recognized I remember at one point 
Donald Bradley thought we ought to experiment with 
a billboard without the glasses on They made 
Brown look owlish petulant So we actually had a 
photographer in Los Angeles named Max Yavno a 
very good photographer I think it was Max's 
idea Let's see what the governor looks like 
without those trademark glasses on 

And he did a number of pictures They were 
fine pictures of the governor but no one 
recognized him without the glasses He did not 
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have a face like Reagan's or Nixon's It was not 
a memorable face It was a bland pleasant face 
but he didn't have the Of course 

characters If you wanted character it was 

the glasses that identified that this is Pat 
Brown 

He had a sort of roly-poly face 9 How much of it 
was lost in the media? 

I don't think the campaign could have been won 
No No I mean from the beginning Reagan was so 
far ahead in the polls it was ridiculous Anyway 
I don't think that campaign could have been won 
I don't care how much money you spent 

The tactics of laughing at him were wrong 
Reagan was a photogenic man He was attractive 
People liked him when they met him They had had 
nothing but good associations about him He 
always played the hero in movies 

You had Earl Warren Hiram Johnson and Pat 
Brown Up until that point they were the only 
two-term governors in the history of California 
The state simply didn't have that tradition 

Now it seems that it has gone the other way 
You had Jerry for two terms Reagan for two terms 
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Deukmejian for two [terms] Maybe that’s a bit of 
what we were talking about earlier--that restless¬ 
ness of the electorate m California is no longer 
there They're not as amenable to change as they 
were They'd rather live with the demons they've 
got 

What's happened to the California electorate in 
the last twenty-five years do you think 7 
I think it's gone from a liberal bent to a middle- 
class conservatism They're worried about 
maintaining what they've got I mean you feel 
differently about politics at thirty than you do 
when you're fifty or sixty 

For instance my wife and I sold a property 
not too long ago It was a beach lot The 
capital gains [tax] on it is going to be murder- 
some when we sell it and so we're sort of rooting 
frankly that Bush gets what he wants on this 
capital gain because it literally means tens of 
thousands to us [Laughter] Yet at the same 
time I'm retiring and I'm on a fixed income and 
I worry about things like that It would be nice 
not to have to give 35 or 40 percent of our profit 
of that thing to the government Yet I remember 
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I did the editorials at the Times on Proposition 
13 I was absolutely gung ho for Proposition 
13 We both voted for it and we knew that it 
would increase our property taxes and that’s how 
many years ago? That s the difference between 
having a well-paid job and not worrying about 
things like that too much But now the property 
taxes are important 

I just wonder if today Proposition 13 were on 
the ballot whether I would still vote yes on it if 
it meant a tremendous increase in my taxes I 
probably wouldn't So I'm not putting down this 
attitude that when people acquire things that they 
want to protect or keep them—but they don't want 
to be at the mercy of free-spending innovative 
politicians They want to hold on to things as 
long as they are I suppose I'm moving more and 
more in that direction 

When you served in the Brown administration what 
is it that you were most disappointed was not 
accomplished 9 

I suppose beating Reagan [Laughter] I felt 
strongly about the Rumford Act at the time I 
could not understand you could prevent 
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discrimination in employment you could prevent 
discrimination in the market place and yet we 
continued to discriminate on the most basic thing 
of all where people can live I felt very very 
strongly about that I plead guilty to just being 
an all-out advocate of the Rumford Act Despite 
the warnings in the legislature that it was going 
to be a disaster--that it was not going to pass 
I felt that it rounded out this triumph for civil 
rights achievements of Brown--that it was 
necessary Of course it was soundly defeated I 
suspect Pierre Salinger went down with it 

So now looking back at it more conservatively 
I think that there could have been legislatively 
things done I think maybe that if they had moved 
first into the area of rental properties—you 
couldn't discriminate on rental properties—which 
is not as alarming to most people When you own 
your home and you have a vested equity m it if a 
black couple bought next door That's another 
matter I think that the legislature could have 
gotten it through Legislation in rental property 
would have been a place to start It might still 
have been defeated on the ballot 
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Here again is one of the things which bothers 
a lot of people The initiative is a great thing 
and the referendum is a great thing It's too 

easy for the legislature to duck responsibility by 
putting it on the ballot as a referendum Let 
the people decide it ' You pay them to go up 
there and make these decisions see 7 And more and 
more there's the referendum The Rumford Act 
for instance became a referendum because the 
legislature refused to take a position on it 

Property taxes the failure of the legisla¬ 
ture to act on property taxes gave us the 
initiative Proposition 13 which has played havoc 
with schools with libraries with all kinds of 
things m the state With the initiative any 
huge corporate interests or any special interests 
which have the money to circulate petitions could 
put anything they want on the ballot You can’t 
stop that You can't get rid of the initiative 
I think it was shameful how the legislature ducked 
issues by saying Let the people decide this 
What's the solution then 7 

I guess most states don't have initiatives or 
referendum and their state business gets done 
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It all goes back to Hiram Johnson the legislature 
was just absolutely controlled by the railroad 
He had to do something about it and the legisla¬ 
ture was in the pocket of the Southern Pacific 
Yes Southern Pacific Some people are suspicious 
now that special interests like insurance 
companies have that kind of absolute control over 
the legislature 

Sure There’s no reason for this whole hassle 
these conflicting [insurance] propositions on the 
ballot That could have been handled by the 
legislature You really have to look at key 
committees and see what contributions they've 
accepted from these special interests There's 
almost a direct linkage in terms of money 

Jesse Unruh and I suppose [Assembly Speaker] 
Willie [L ] Brown Jr always say That's not as 
true m the assembly because the speaker collects 
the money Jesse used to parcel the money out 
but Jesse used to say If you can't drink their 
liquor take their money and screw their women 
you don't belong up here ' But everyone knew from 
the positions Jesse was taking what he was urging 
the committee to do where it was There's no 
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doubt about that 

Yet he passed some pretty progressive legislation 
that put the legislature on the spot a number of 
times? 

I think that Jesse would have been a hell of a 
governor I really do He was a strong man 
Why? Because he knew how to work the legislature 7 
He knew how to work the legislature I think he 
knew how to keep the bad lobbyists at an arm’s 
distance 

You have to remember California politics has 
always been very clean You can probably get 
about 90 percent or above 95 percent in depths of 
civil service in California How few exempt 
positions the governor has where you can appoint 
people--on boards and commissions things like 
these But all these civil servants are sitting 
back there in departments and are viewing 
everything Usually the appointed commissions 
are acting on the recommendations of the civil 
service people You can’t recall a highway 
scandal in California You have this assemblyman 
taking some money from some interests It's not 
major stuff It's hard to identify a governor of 
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this state in many years m any kind of scandal— 
taking money or this kind of thing It's the 
depth of civil service that keeps it honest 
Now after you left the Brown administration in 
1966 what did you do 9 

I free-lanced for a number of years I ghost¬ 
wrote books I worked m political campaigns in 
New York for [Arthur J ] Goldberg when he was 
thinking of running for governor [for] John 
Gilligan in Ohio when he ran for governor and 
again when he ran for the Senate and lost to 
[Robert A ] Taft Jr I worked for [Senator] 
Howard [M ] Metzenbaum his first time for Edwin 
[W ] Edwards in Louisiana I just generally free¬ 
lanced in Democratic politics nationally That's 
what I was doing 

Kennedy was killed in what year 9 
John Kennedy? Nineteen sixty-three 
My wife and I were so depressed that we just 
packed up and went to Europe for a year We did 
some writing on our own there I would say that 
my wife and I until I went to the Times lived on 
and off m Europe about every other year My wife 
completed a novel in Virginia Woolf's home m 
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Sussex ^ I worked with Pierre Salinger on a 
book ^ He was based in London until the thing was 
completed But [I] was generally free-lancing 

[William F ] Bill Thomas the recently retired 
editor of the Los Angeles Times and I had been 
good friends dating back to the Mirror [We] came 
back from a trip and had Bill and wife for dinner 
He said Why don't you go straight 7 Get back into 
the newspapering I never really thought of it 
I would have never asked him for a job I said 
All right That was the next ten years 
What year was this? 

Well whatever year I have down there [1974] 

Then you retired in 1984 7 

Yes yes I continued for a time When I was at 
the Times I wrote Otis Chandler's speeches and 
continued briefly after retiring to do that for 
[Thomas W ] Tom Johnson [Jr ] 

Tell me can you summarize for this interview your 


Vivian Ringer The Secretary New York 
Press 1974 

Pierre Salinger With Kennedy New York 
and Company 1966 
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philosophy of government: and how that: might have 
been changed or affected by your service in 
government? 

One I'd always been a Democrat because my family 
was My father was very active in unemployment 

associations during the Depression So I was a 
Democrat period I wasn't a good Democrat I 
still used words like kike and nigger because 
that ? s just the way I grew up in an industrial 
town in Pennsylvania But the service took that 
out of me 

I really thought strongly in terms that some 
of the people in society aren't treated fairly I 
had this in my mind all the time particularly 
covering the police beat You didn’t go out in 
Watts for a shooting because it was called a 
cheap killing If a black person was killed 
that was called a cheap killing You didn't 
bother with it because the victim wasn’t white 
We even finally got tired of covering those gang 
wars in the Eastside even then It was not 
important 
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[Begin Tape 3 Side B] 

RINGER If a couple of Hispanic kids got killed at a 

wedding reception in the Eastside maybe on a slow 
day it might get a little space in the newspaper 

It wasn’t until I worked for Pat Brown when I 
actually found a channel for both overt and latent 
feelings about society because here’s where it 
was all happening Here was someone who was pro¬ 
posing to outlaw discrimination when a person 
applied for work to punish employers who would 
discriminate on the basis of race—not so much sex 
discrimination then that came later 

It was very very exciting to work up there 
and find most of the people who were up there had 
better education than I had They were lawyers or 
they were college graduates It was an exciting 
period of hearing ideas and concepts discussed on 
a doable level and on—not mtellectual--but on a 
level in which I hadn't thought of before The 
way you get rid of these things is you write a 
law You get the legislature to pass it and the 
governor to sign it You've done something about 


this 
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Programmatic? 

That's right I found it very exciting up there 
even though I was spending six and eight months a 
year away from my wife who stayed in Los Angeles 
while I was living in hotel rooms and apartments 
up there I never minded working weekends or 
anything 

Of course a couple of years after I joined 
the staff you had Richard Nixon That was a joy 
having all these feelings about Richard Nixon and 
having an opportunity to write speeches about 
Richard Nixon or getting involved in strategy 
discussions about how you retire this man 
permanently [Laughter] I think the editorial I 
enjoyed most writing for the Los Angeles Times was 
the editorial urging his impeachment 

Way back when Nixon made his famous Checkers 
speech afterwards he had a press conference He 
had just gotten a telegram from Eisenhower saying 
You're my boy He was happy and had the press 
conference there I think it was at a TV studio 
as I remember 

I got a question in and I said Sir you 
never really responded in the speech One did 



you accept this $18 000 a year 9 Two if you did 
accept it did you pay income taxes on it 9 You 
didn't address those matters 9 He said What 
paper are you with the People * s Worker? X said 
No I'm with the Daily News He said Same 
thing The only time I've ever spoken to the 
guy So it was very exciting 

And of course it had a snowballing effect 
when you got involved in things up there and saw 
that these things could be done Then you start 
broadening your own liberal horizons You started 
looking for other things like the Rumford Act— 
things like that Also it was a very exciting 
experience It was the first time m my life I 
was working with Chicanos blacks women in 
responsible positions On my newspapers there 
were one or two women m the staff That was 
unusual It was an all-male society Also I was 
excited by the minds of people Hale is an 
absolutely brilliant fellow Dutton of course 

Working for the governor made demands for my 
skills and my commitments that I never had as a 
newspaper person That was just a romp It was a 
real world up there and it was exciting 
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RINGER It made me more optimistic about what government 
can do Whether the government will do it or not 
is something else Now at the state level city 
[level] you find this retrenchment this backing 
away from the notion that government ought to be 
as active in our lives as it had been Maybe it 
should be less active The old thing about 'Less 
government is better That was sort of Jerry's 
philosophy I don't think he did the Democratic 
party any favors at all that now we stop being an 
activist party Small is beautiful All this 
ludicrous symbolism of sleeping on the mattress on 
the floor or driving a beat up old Plymouth and 
refusing to live in the governor's mansion 

Try if you can to identify anything with 
Jerry—anything that he did You can say 
[appointing] Rose [Elizabeth] Bird [to the state 
supreme court]—bad The fruit fly—bad You 

identify Jerry Brown with disaster On farm 
labor—I thought he was right there liberalizing 
that 1 It's hard to identify Jerry with 


- — He re f ers to Governor Jerry Brown' s support of 

California Agricultural Labor Relations Board Approved as 
the Agricultural Labor Relations Act on June 5 1975 3rd 

Extraordinary Session Chapter 1 Section 1140 
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achievements as governor Try to identify 
Deukmejian with anything Anything he’s done-- 
except from my standpoint he has made very 
unfortunate appointees to the state supreme court 
So there’s a limit to what a government can do Or 
let me put it this way There seems to be a limit 
to what the people will allow activist governments 
to do 

Also there seems to be a limit now to the means 
that government has 
What do you mean 7 

Well at the federal level for instance the 
deficit You're going to see a constant 
retrenchment of programs 

I don't know what more Brown could have 
accomplished in his second term that was not 
accomplished Most of what he wanted he had He 
simply didn't have the money to spend It’s easy 
to build nine new campuses of the university or 
something if you have the money to do it 
Surpluses existed They don't exist anymore 
Tuitions have risen to the point that even the 
state universities are becoming very very 
difficult for minority kids to afford to go to I 
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don't know what the story is at UCLA [University 
of California Los Angeles] but the cost was so 
modest during the Brown years 

Even state universities got to be perceived 
as elitist after a time My wife and X have no 
children We have no objection at all to paying 
taxes to maintain the Los Angeles school system 
and all these things but a lot of people rebel 
They're saying that they're being taxed for some¬ 
thing that they're not using We don't have 
children m the school We'll pay for the fire 
department or the police department but we have 
no connections with the schools Of course you 
do 

The whole kind of society you live m The 
college education level I knew that Brown used 
to be very proud of it how much more the college 
educated person will return to society in terms of 
taxes than the non-college citizen They pay for 
their education many many times over--in higher 
incomes and taxes 

I don't know I would hate to think that this 
state and this country are really at the point now 
of lowered expectations--of holding the line 
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status quo of being incapable of dealing with bold 
exciting initiatives that we had early on 

Looking back Johnson's Great Society was a 
marvelous idea It was a marvelous concept The 
government just doesn't seem to want to do those 
things I think you're right that the people 
don't want them done either They don't want to 
pay for them 

I would be very happy to spend another ten 
cents a gallon or fifteen cents a gallon on 
federal gasoline tax to do something about this 
deficit But I'm sure if you did a poll you'd 
find the people 5 to 1 against the idea Even as 
obvious a things as that 

VASQUEZ Can we expect a kinder and gentler America m 

l 

this country 9 

RINGER Well this upsets my Democratic senses I don't 

think that Bush is going to be the ogre that every¬ 
body's said he's going to be I don't think it's 
going to be a continuation of Reaganism I think 
that he is a more intelligent guy The story in 


1 Campaign slogan used m the 1988 Bush presiden¬ 
tial campaign and victory speech 
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the paper about suspending the sales of offshore 
leases that 1 s something that Reagan would have 
never contemplated What does kinder and gentler 
mean 9 I don't think that Bush is going to be as 
harsh as the Reagan administration was 
Will we go back to an activist government—a 
large-spending humanitarian-oriented government 
in California let's say? 

No I don't One you'd want to do something 

about the inner cities wouldn't you 9 You'd want 
to build a hell of a lot of public housing or rent 
subsidies--something to improve the physical cir¬ 
cumstances in which people live They'd be able 
to buy decent food for their kids This kind of 
thing 

Now you almost have this pervasive notion 
Even liberals express this that you really can't 
do very much for these people That the kid out 
there belonging to a gang is never going to be a 
computer programmer People have the idea and it 
might be correct I don't know We have and 
we'll continue to have a large underclass In 
this country it 1 s going to be a problem In and 
out of prison drugs welfare—you'll never be 
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able to lift them above from where they are All 
you can do is give them maintenance That's what 
most people think 

This incident where the oriental girl was 
killed in Westwood Village and there's tremendous 
police presence, while there's kids getting killed 
there every night at Watts I just think that 
even liberals--many liberals—are beginning to 
despair of really doing anything about the ghettos 
or the barrios really 

An example there's a story in the paper 
today about this housing development being sold to 
private investors It is unfortunately true that 
families move into these things and two years 
later they're in shambles Windows get broken 
What do you do about something like this? Maybe 
you can't expect anybody to have pride in an 
apartment that is given to them almost as charity 9 
What do you do to make a black family move into a 
public housing development while valuing it and 
maintaining it? Oboect to neighbors rebuilding a 
car in their front yard? It just seems to go that 
way I don't know what you do about it but I'm 
certainly not willing—at this point—to give up 


[End Tape 3 Side B] 



